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Philip Morris 
Fiscal Year Net, 
Sales Set Peaks 


Earnings at $16,689 1 
9 9 45, 
Up10% OverPriorPeriod 
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There is no better index to product superiority than public 
acceptance—and soaring sales. More eloquently than 
any words, the PHILIP MORRIS sales record proves 

one simple fact: The smoker does know the difference. 
For the complete 1951 PHILIP MORRIS ANNUAL 


REPORT write to PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD. 
INC., Dept. H,100°Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGs| A] 
T p i 
EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: © 1951 195) 
12 Months to May y 
Middle South Utilities..... $1.70. | $17 
Public Service (N. H.).. 2.61 32 
; 9 Months to May 3) 
Jana Gerpe. iii aids x ae 3SLy +39 
5 Months to May ; Our 
Agundel ‘Copp. ...<46.65605 0.60 033 4S 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.... 1.61 113 19 
Soundview Pulp ......... Ze 2.0) 
20 Weeks to May 7| WaY 
Veeder-Root, Inc. ........ 1.83 16) 
12 Months to April 3 
Allied Stores ............ 6.41 3.13 K' 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.14 1.(0 
Maine Public Service..... 1.61 13 . 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 3.20 2% uatic 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... 41.83 9 +14 gold 
at 9 Months to April ¥} Octe 
Royal Typewriter........ Saaz 22] | 
South Coast Coip.: .....'..; | ea 0.15 cont 
6 Months to April 3} our 
CEIGtEXS CORDS. 6.4 noes 1.62 0.61 | impe 
Continental Motors ...... 0.64 0.42) ,: 
Dayton, Kebbet 3. osc:2% « 2.63 01.96 tion 
Michigan Seamless Tube.. 1.44 1.1] | outl 
i Ee 0.61 .. | yeat 
a nn eer oe 2.21 17214 
ewes (1. £.).......... 3.47 27} Len 
4 Months to April 30 | paic 
Associated Telephone ....  p0.91 p0.91 gol 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson... 1.58 an 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry... 3.66 3.61 of | 
Great Northern Ry....... p0.09 pD288 ( 
Minneapolis & St. Louis dur 
RO ee oe 0.73 0.53 
Missouri Pacific R-R..... 2.11 49 | hea 
N. Y. Ontario & West. Ry. D1.01 D074 | aid 
3 Months to April 30} pyr 
Permanente Cement ...... 0.45 (),69 
12 Months to March 31} all 
Arizona Edison .......... 1.76 1.97 Sey 
Davega Stores .......... 2.48 221 eve 
Dominion Textile ........ *1.94 = *115 
Hollywood Turf Club.... 30.69 32.88} 101 
National Radiator ....... 2.83 144 Th 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox.... 2.60 1.3] alt 
Remington Rand ........ 2.87 164 -.: 
9 Months to March 31} &g 
Ballard.i®. Banard:. osc ae. 1.59 -- | tio 
6 Months to March 3 mt 
Copeland Refrigeration .. 62 0.25 
3 Months to March 3i} fac 
Clary Multiplier ......... 0.28 O10] Fe 
Consolidated Coppermines. 0.44 0.07 ; 
Great Lakes Paper....... *1.76 #134 Pl 
ie S % 0.63 0.324 de 
Lawrence Portland Cement 00.35 02) kK, 
Willson Products ........ 0.51 0.55 | 
12 Months to February 3 lat 
Lanston Monotype Mach.. 1.97 2.03 | 1m 
Red Owl Stores.......... 2.41 2.52 
Yuba Cons. Gold Fields.. 0.25 * 0.27| Re 
1950 1949 
12 Months to December 31 ar 
American Thread ........ p2.35 _—~p:.%0 
Baumann (Ludwig)...... 3.03 3.06 | W 
Brazilian Traction Lt. 1 
= Tee 469 Adi), 
Long Island R.R......... pD4.19 D474 
Matthiesen & Hegeler St 
_ en eee 6.25 48g, 
Moloney Electric......... b16.27 DH Fe 
Munson Line ............ 1.61 2.644 1 
Plainfield-Union Water... 4.16 5.8) p 
Seminole Oil & Gas...... D0.01 0.0) y, 
*Canadian currency. +Company only. b—Cla* h 
B. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. ti 
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13 rom a level approximating $6.8 
W billion immediately after deval- 
uation of the dollar early in 1934, our 
i| gold stock rose to $22.8 billion in 
1} October 1941. A number of factors 
-«/ 1 contributed to this increase, notably 
il | our large export balance and heavy 
(.6l| imports of private capital from na- 
tions with a shaky political or financial 
111] outlook. During the ensuing five 
years our exports consisted largely of 
a HT ead Lavase shipments whereas we 
il 30 | paid cash for our imports; thus our 
0.91] gold shrank to $20 billion at the end 
34 | of 1945. 

128} Our commercial export surplus 
during the postwar years was so 
49 | heavy that despite our large foreign 
aid programs we again gained gold, 
our stock of the metal rising to a new 
h 3,7 all-time peak of nearly $24.7 billion 
1.97 olegen 21, 1949. Since then, how- 
ever, it has declined once more, and 
32@] now stands at less than $21.8 billion. 
This drop was brought about initi- 
| ally by numerous devaluations of for- 
hj} eign currencies together with adop- 
tion of more stringent restrictions on 
9%| mports by other nations. Both these 
+h3l] factors cut into our export surplus. 
ani Foreign aid grants and our stock- 
+1] piling program also contributed to the 
03.4 decline. Since the outbreak of war in 
0s Korea our imports have been stimu- 
y 28] lated further, resulting in an actual 
2.03 | import surplus on several occasions. 


0.27 | Reserve Ratio Drops 
- 





Obviously our gold stock even now, 
“| Mounting to about two-thirds of the 
3.06 | world supply outside Russia, is still 

3 exceptionally high by historical stand- 
474 atds. But gold coverage of our money 

ai |SpPly is by no means as ample as it 

Mr used to be due to the huge increase 
2641 production and prices since the 
®| pre-war period. Although we had 
very little more gold in 1941 than we 
Al have now, the reserve ratio (the rela- 
Diionsnip of Federal Reserve gold cer- 
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| Another Cut In 
“|The Dollar Ahead? 


321 Our gold stock has dropped by nearly $3 billion since 


(211 1949, But dollar devaluation is not a necessary or desirable 


way to cope with the problem, which is decidedly minor 


tificate reserves to Federal Reserve 
note and deposit liabilities) amounted 
to 91.3 per cent at that time where- 
as today it is only 46.6 per cent. It 
stood at 57.5 per cent in September 
1949, 

The present ratio is well above the 
legal minimum of 25 per cent, but not 
far above the requirements in effect 
prior to June 12, 1945 (40 per cent 
against Federal Reserve notes and 
35 per cent against Federal Reserve 
deposits). Apparently the gold back- 





ing of our money supply is in some 
danger of falling below past standards 
it the gold outflow continues much 
longer. 

In addition, a decline in our gold 
stock is deflationary since it causes 
a corresponding drop in member bank 
reserves and hence, potentially, in 
loans and investments by banks. But 
the deflationary effect of the $2.9 
billion drop in gold holdings since 
September 1949 (together with the 
intended effect of the $2 billion in- 
crease in member bank reserve re- 
quirements early this year) has been 
more than offset by Federal Reserve 


open market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities in the past 21 months. 
Now that credit authorities are no 
longer pegging Government bonds at 
a fixed price, any further decline in 
the gold stock could theoretically 
bring about-some measure’ :of, credit 
stringency. 

These considerations provide ad- 
ded ammunition to those who advo- 
cate further devaluation of the dol- 
lar—that is, a higher price for gold. 
Normally their principal arguments 
are that gold miners are entitled to 
a higher price to offset the increase in 
production costs since 1934, and that 
devaluation would increase the dollar 
value of gold reserves held by foreign 
nations, thus increasing their ability 
to buy our goods. 

These stock contentions are not 
very convincing. Gold production is 
still substantial today at $35 an ounce, 
and gold miners can hardly expect, 
as a matter of equity, both a fixed 


minimum price for their entire out- 
put and a periodic adjustment to off- 
set higher costs. Benefits to foreign 
nations from dollar devaluation would 
by no means line up according to 
their needs or our desires; in fact, 
Russia would be the greatest gainer. 
And the argument that our gold sup- 
ply is in any danger of becoming 
inadequate for monetary purposes be- 
comes, upon examination, equally 
hollow. 

For one thing, the drain on our 
gold appears to have come to an end; 
there has been no decline for the past 

Please turn to page 26 
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Sugar Earnings 


Should Be Better 


Rising domestic and world demand, and quarter-century peak 


prices, indicate better-than-expected fiscal year results 


for cane sugar producers. But most shares are speculative 


Ww rising demand and with raw 
sugar prices at their highest in 
more than a quarter century—since 
1924 to be exact—earnings of the 
cane sugar producers for their cur- 
rent fiscal years should compare more 
than favorably with results for the 
1949-50 and prior fiscal periods. 

Fiscal years for the Cuban sugar 
producers end generally on Septem- 
ber 30, as also does South Porto’s 
twelve-months. Other Puerto Rican 
companies end their fiscal years on 
July 31. Because of the nature of 
the business sugar producers issue 
no interim reports, but to a consid- 
erable extent the industry may be 
said to operate out in the open, and 
the broad trend of operations and 
results can be pretty fairly appraised. 

About this time last year the 
United States Government took over 
600,000 tons of non-quota Cuban 
sugar to prevent its being dumped on 
the world market at declining prices. 
The situation this year is quite the 
reverse. Cuba, and Puerto Rico as 
well, appear more than certain to be 
bare of sugar before the end of the 
1951 calendar year. Early this month 
Cuba’s quota for shipment to the 
United States was increased by prac- 
tically a quarter million tons, which 
left the Island with less than 150,000 
tons of 1950-51 sugar on hand. Of 
this about one-third is in a special 
reserve for the American market. The 
remainder obviously will not go far 
toward meeting current inquiries 
from Japan for 90,000 tons and Ger- 
many for 50,000 tons, and from 
Venezuela, Sweden and Great Brit- 
ain for indefinite tonnages. 

Reports from the Philippines make 
it clear that the Islands will be unable 
to fill their quota. Under the Sugar 
Act, 95 per cent of any Philippine 
deficit would first be allocated to 
Cuba, and if Cuba becomes a deficit 
area (as now seems likely), the ton- 
nage would go largely to Puerto 


4 


Rico, which produced only about 
170,000 tons more than its mainland 
quota and local requirements. 

However the supply _ situation 
works out, the producers shown in 
the tabulation have a market for every 
pound of sugar they can export. The 
Cuban crop is estimated at 6.4 million 
tons, compared with 6.1 million tons 
in the 1949-50 season. Puerto Rico’s 
outturn of a bit over 1.3 million tons 
slightly exceeds last year’s produc- 
tion. Thus, producers on both islands 
will sell more sugar than last year 
and at higher average prices. 


Land Law Problems 


The prospect, however, is not all 
roseate. Puerto Rican land laws pre- 
vent corporations from owning more 
than 500 acres of land, and the com- 
panies are now in process of divesting 
themselves of land. Other phases of 
the laws—which incidentally classify 
sugar companies as public utilities— 
are still in litigation and appraisals 
of longer term prospects for the sugar 
producers are naturally hampered. 

In Cuba, labor costs are high and 
are mounting steadily as a conse- 
quence of the Cuban Government’s 
labor policies. A counter factor, how- 
ever, is that Cuban operating com- 
panies are not subject to United 
States taxes and their American hold- 
ing companies receive credits for 
Cuban taxes on income received from 
the subsidiaries. 





In December last the Secretary 9 
Agriculture estimated 1951 domesti 
consumption of sugar at the equiva. 
lent of eight million tons of raw sugar 
Under the Sugar Act he establishe 
this as the basis for allocating th 
amounts foreign and domestic area 
would supply to the American mar. 
ket. 


despite a 
world prices and demand. 


In May, domestic sentiment under. 
went an abrupt change in somewha 


During the first four months 
this year it appeared that the Secre. 
tary had over-estimated 1951 de. 
mands. Domestic distribution lagged 
developing uptrend in 
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tardy recognition of rising demand} y 


and prices in the world market a 


more than a bulge. Domestic dis 


tribution of refined sugar in May 
soared above one million tons (raw 


value), exceeding the combined tota 
for March and April. 
prices rising rapidly, foreign coun 


tries began rapidly cleaning up sup- 
plies. Cuban stocks melted away and 
on June 8, with new foreign inquir- 
ies continuing to come forward, this 


Government increased the consump 


tion estimate from eight million tons 


to 8.25 million, all but 3,440 tons o 
the rise going to Cuba. 
The world demand for sugar show 


no signs of early satisfaction, but 


Cuban and Puerto Rican companie 


have pretty much completed nor 


quota operations for their fiscal year 


and are virtually assured of having 
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no carry-over into the next seas0t.] cg 
Highly satisfactory earnings, fully | tp 
covering dividend requirements @} to 
present levels, are indicated, and re | ¢j, 


turns at current prices are generous 


The nature of the industry, howevet,| t; 


requires a speculative rating for most} ), 


of the cane sugar stocks, with the ex-| ¢p 


ception of South Porto Rico commo 
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stock which qualifies as a business |p} 


man’s holding. 
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Highlights of the Principal Cane Sugar Companies 

ce 

-—*Sales——, —— *Earned — bas ‘it 

Years (Millions) Per Share —— Dividends —— Recent |{ 

Ended 1948-49 1949-50 1948-49 1949-50 Since 1950 71951 Price = 

Central Aguirre..July 31 $14.1 $16.0 $1.84 $2.84 1929 a$1.50 a$0.87% 20 |” 

Central Violeta ..Sept. 30 97 97 3.63 4.10 1941 b2.00 None 24 |P 

Cuban-American .Sept. 30 68.1 70.1 3.02 449 1942 250 0.75 24 Id 
Cuban Atlantic ..Sept. 30 76.5 92.5 3.55 663 1937 3.00 200 9% 
Fajardo Sugar...July 31 139 124 2.76 278 1935 a3.00 al.00 2, 
Francisco Sugar.June 30 121 15.1 1.43 4.53 ° 1947 2.50 None 24 
So. Porto Rico ..Sept. 30 328 31.2 7.02 7.12 1924 8.00 3.00 63 
Verti-Camaguey .Sept. 30 22.4 23.0 2.08 2.91 1939 b2.00 b1.00 19 
W. Indies Sugar. Sept. 30 36.9 420 359 671 1942 3.00 1.50 3 





*Interim sales and earnings not reported. 
tax. b—Less 5.8% Cuban tax. 


+Declared or paid to June 20. a—Less 29% Porto Rico 
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he $10 a ton increase in news- 
hat prices recently touched off 
by Abitibi Power & Paper Company 
—raising prices to $116 a ton in New 
York, and $122 in Canada after a ten 
er cent sales tax—has again focused 
attention on the prevalent world-wide 
newsprint shortage. Not only is the 
United States short of newsprint but 
other countries including Great Brit- 
ain, South Africa, Argentina and Col- 
umbia are actively seeking to aug- 
ment their available supplies. It is 
worth noting that in contrast with our 
own weighty publications, newspa- 
pers abroad are generally skimpy. 
Washington officials have asked 





to take effect July 1, be suspended. 
But so far at least the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has indicated that it will not 
intervene. This poses a delicate prob- 
lem in international relations because 
despite murmurings of retaliatory 
measures by the U. S. it is unthink- 
able that unity between the two na- 
tions be disturbed at a time of world 
crisis. Furthermore, the U. S. gets 
two-thirds of all Canadian exports 
and Canada is also our best custom- 
er, underscoring the need for an 
amicable solution to the problem. 
The wrangle over newsprint prices, 
incidentally, is not confined to the 
U. S. and Dominion Governments. 
Premier Maurice Duplessis of Que- 
bec, which province accounts for 
about 51 per cent of North Ameri- 
can newsprint production, has asked 
that special price concessions be made 
to Canadian newspapers and_par- 
ticularly those in Quebec. 

Key to the current shortage is the 
tremendous postwar increase in news- 
paper advertising and circulation in 
the U. S., which now uses about 60 
per cent of the world newsprint sup- 
ply compared with 44 per cent prior 
to World War II. American pub- 
lishers consumed over 5.9 million 
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Recent 
Price 


; 20 
24 
24 
37 
23 
24 
65 
19 
38 


ra) Rico 


RU 


tons of newsprint last year, a 68 per 
icent increase since 1939 and demand 
this year is headed higher. Mean- 
while, increases in productive ca- 
pacity have been limited, as is evi- 
dent in the following statistics : 


Newsprint Capacity (In Tons) 


1939 1950 Increase 
U. S. .... 972,000 992,000 2.1% 
Canada .. 4,633,000 5,227,000 128 


World ..+.10,579,000 10,398,000 *1.7 
*Decrease. 
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that the proposed increase, scheduled. 





Newsprint In 


Short Supply 


World-wide shortage conditions 
have permitted new price 
increases despite excellent 
earnings for newsprint firms. 
Washington has opposed 


the boost with little success 


Why have the domestic newsprint 
industry and, to a lesser extent, Ca- 
nadian producers, been hesitant in ex- 
panding capacity despite an increase 
in per capita consumption in the 
U. S. from 54.1 pounds in 1939 to 
78.4 pounds in 1950? Domestic pro- 
ducers were hard hit by competition 
from lower-cost Canadian mills and 
Scandinavian imports in the ‘thirties 
when many newsprint companies 
went into receivership. As a result, 
a shift away from newsprint to more 
profitable paper specialties began. In 
1935, 46 per cent of International 
Paper’s capacity was in newsprint 
but in 1950 this division (located 
entirely in Canada) contributed only 
22 per cent of tonnage output. 


Basic Changes 


Crown-Zellerbach is still the lead- 
ing newsprint producer on the West 
Coast but the character of the com- 
pany has undergone a radical change. 
The company’s output of newsprint 
has changed but little since 1928 with 
the result that expansion of other 





lines has brought the percentage of 
output devoted to this staple down 
from about 68 per cent to only 46 
per cent. Back in 1916, Kimberly- 
Clark switched from newsprint and 
began concentrating on the develop- 
ment of book paper and special wad- 
ding products. However, K-C does 
retain some interests in the newsprint 
field such as its 50 per cent owner- 
ship of Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
Company which furnishes the bulk 
of the requirements of The New 
York Times. , 

Early in 1950, Kimberly-Clark as- 
sumed management of Coosa River 
Newsprint Company, operator of a 
completely integrated mill at Coosa 
Pines, Ala. Largely financed by 
members of the Southern Newsprint 
Publishers Association and now 38 
per cent owned by Kimberly-Clark, 
this company is helping to cope with 
the existing shortage. Other ven- 
tures of this type may be developed, 
but it must be remembered that there 
are few locations in the U. S. suitable 
for economical newsprint production. 

Expansion plans of Canadian pro- 
ducers apparently have been strongly 
influenced by recollections of the lean 
years prior to World War II when 
most major companies tumbled into 
bankruptcy. Also, newsprint produc- 
tion has failed to attract new capital, 
a problem that is accentuated by the 
high cost of current expansion. Fre- 
quent public investigations and at- 
tacks on the industry for alleged 
monopolistic practices—whether or 
not justified—have undoubtedly dis- 
couraged new capital investment. 


Demand Will Continue 


Perhaps when the industry has be- 
come convinced that present U. S. 
demand is not a temporary phenom- 
enon and that the threat of Scandina- 
vian imports has been indefinitely re- 
moved because of over-cutting of 
woodlands during the war, a more 
constructive attitude toward expan- 
sion may take shape. In the mean- 
time, however, improvement of pres- 
ent facilities, rather than construc- 
tion of new mills, will be primarily 
relied upon to step up production. 
Canadian output this year is placed at 
5.45 million tons, an increase of 171,- 
000 tons over the previous peak in 
1950. Shipments to the U. S. will 
aggregate 89 per cent of Dominion 
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cutput this year while domestic pro- 
ducers shouid better the 1,003,597 
tons turned out last year when this 
country’s production was 16 per cent 
of combined domestic and Canadian 
output. 

Meanwhile, improvements in news- 
print production methods offer good 
possibilities of reducing costs as well 
as overcoming prevailing shortages of 
essential materials. Limited sulphur 
supplies, for example, have not yet 
had any serious adverse effects on 
production but a good. start has been 
made toward the use of smaller quan- 
tities of sulphur by such methods as 
reclaiming this material from waste 
sulphite liquor. Use of bagasse 
(sugar cane fibre) in newsprint man- 


ufacture still has many difficulties to 
be overcome, although W. R. Grace 
& Company has successfully experi- 
mented with bagasse in its Peruvian 
paper mill. 

The shares of leading newsprint 
makers have undergone substantial 
improvement in market status dur- 
ing the past decade. Eventually, 
means will be found to expand the in- 
dustry’s productive capacity  suff- 
ciently to meet all demands, but this 
point seems now to be a considerable 
distance away. In the meantime, 
paper makers’ earnings promise to 
continue to run at generally high 
levels and there should be little diffi- 
culty in maintaining current dividend 
rates. THE END 


Value 36 Cents—Price, $1.25 


A leader in recent market activity, National 


Power & Light has been selling for more 


than three times its actual asset value 


lectric Bond and Share recently 

agreed—contingent on SEC ap- 
proval—to sell the 2,450,000 common 
shares of National Power & Light in 
its portfolio—46.56 per cent of the 
outstanding issue of 5,456,117 shares 
—to Phoenix Industries, Inc. The 
price is 45 cents per share and Phoe- 
nix has announced that it will offer 
the same price to holders of NPL 
common in the hands of the public, 
once the SEC has approved the deal. 
In view of National Power & Light's 
present breakdown value, the offer 
seems generous. 


Mere Shell Today 


National Power & Light was once 
a major public utility holding com- 
pany in the Electric Bond and Share 
system, but it’s a mere shell today. 
All of its operating subsidiaries have 
been sold under the requirements of 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, all of its bonds and preferred 
stocks have been retired, and its 
present capitalization consists solely 
of its common stock. Where it once 
owned such profitable operating util- 
ities as Pennsylvania Power & Light 
and Memphis Power & Light, its total 
assets now consist of some $2 mil- 
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lion of cash or its equivalent and a 
few scattered shares of uncertain 
value. The liquidation value of the 
common stock is now about 36 cents 
per share. 

Yet, uninformed speculators, at- 
tracted by its low price and conse- 
quent leverage, have bid the stock in- 
to the 1-114 range, far above its real 
value. In other words, they are pay- 
ing as much as $1.25 for National 
Power & Light’s “breakdown” value 
of 36 cents. 

Phoenix Industries, Inc., was 
formed last year by Walter S. Mack, 
Jr., former board chairman of Pepsi- 
Cola, to acquire growth situations, 
where aggressive management might 
produce substantially higher earn- 
ings. In line with this policy, Phoe- 
nix has just bought 90 per cent of 
the common stock of Nedick’s, Inc., 
which operates a chain of 90 lunch 
counters, mostly in New York City, 
which feature “hot dogs” and its own 
orange drink. The purchase com- 
prised 900,000 shares of the 1,000,- 
000 shares outstanding, which were 
owned by the estate of Maurice Wer- 
theim, who had held it as a private 
operation with no publicly owned se- 
curities. With the experience gained 










in Pepsi-Cola, Mr. Mack felt t Or 
Nedick’s orange drink could be sue 
cessfully marketed in North an 
South America. At present, N&Cop 
dick’s has only six franchised bottler; 
Phoenix Industries will pay Elegto € 
tric Bond and Share around $1,002, divi 
500 for its National Power & Ligh 
holdings, which is about 26 per cen 
above the asset value of the shares 
While it will gain control of some $ 
million in cash or its equivalent) 10 
Phoenix will be paying about 26 pej mat 
cent for equity capital. But ther duc 
are offsetting advantages. Nationa) galt 
Power & Light is listed on the Ney eral 
York Stock Exchange, and althougif con 
Mr. Mack proposes to change it} inc 
name to National Phoenix Industries} 194 
Inc., and to amend its charter and} ¢X? 
by-laws to give it management com} in 
pany powers, this will not disturb the} pr¢ 
trading privileges on the “Big} pre 
Board” and will provide a vehicle for} | 
future financing, if that proves neces-} pet 
sary or desirable. However, the new} Up 
National Phoenix will not inherit any| bo 
tax advantages, resulting from the th 
sales by National Power & Light oi Hi 
its operating subsidiaries. tio 


Stockholder Options 












Having disposed of its operating; Pt 
properties, National Power & Light's} 
earnings now accrue largely from m-} TT 
terest on the cash in banks or invested T 
in short term U. S. Government is} © 
sues. For the twelve months ended] ¥ 
with April 1951, it reported a net} ‘ 
income after taxes of $7,638 or about} sl 
1.4 mills per share. National Power] © 
& Light now has about 15,000 public} 
stockholders, who will be given the} ™ 
choice of selling their shares at 4] § 
cents, the same price Electric Boni} © 
and Share will receive, or retaining} © 
their holdings and participating nm} © 
the new venture. C 

Acquisition of the control of Na- 
tional Power & Light will give Phoe- 
nix Industries, Inc., what it needs— | ‘ 
a listed vehicle through which its] ‘ 
managerial experience and assets cat | J 
be applied to companies requiring | / 
either or both. The Nedick’s stock 
recently acquired will be turned 
over to the new National Phoenix | | 
Industries, Inc., which will be a mat- } | 
agement, rather than an investment, | ' 
company. In addition, the new Ne , | 
tional Phoenix will seek other situa 
tions for investment. 
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Ithough the oil industry is near- 
A ing the century mark, it shows 
no sign of reaching that stage of 
maturity in which demand for its pro- 


a ducts levels off. In fact, the rate of 


}gain has accelerated in the past sev- 
Feral years. Average daily domestic 
Fconsumption of petroleum products 
‘increased from 5.8 million barrels in 
1949 to 6.5 million last year, and is 
expected to rise to 7.1 million barrels 
in 1951. The latter estimate may 
prove conservative, as did several 
projections made last vear. 

Practically all leading markets for 
petroleum have contributed to this 
uptrend. Of leading importance from 
both a gallonage and a dollar basis 1s 
the increased demand for gasoline. 
High levels of motor vehicle produc- 
tion in 1947 and 1948, and successive 
record levels in 1949 and 1950, have 
raised registrations to a new peak 
probably little short of 50 million 
units. This compares with 31 million 
registrations at the end of 1945. 


of cars on the road over the next 
year or so, but it should not be large 
since passenger car production is not 
slated to be entirely shut down as it 
was during World War II. And bar- 
ring the outbreak of World War III 
it should be possible within the next 
several years to step up auto output 
once more to a level at least high 


enough to offset scrappage of older 
cars. 


Other Consumers 


Airline passenger - miles flown, 
which have increased in every year 
except 1948 since data on this sub- 
ject were first published, amounted to 
7.8 billion last year against 3.3 bil- 
lion in 1945, Military demand for 
aviation gasoline is also increasing, 
though it is still a small part of total 
petroleum requirements—in fact, it is 
estimated that all military needs, 
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though they have more than doubled 
within the past year, account for only 
about five per cent of oil usage. 
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There may be a drop in the number . 


Oils Face Peak Demand 


Consumption of petroleum products this year is expected 
to exceed the 1950 record by 9.2 per cent. Profits and 


dividends will also rise despite higher costs and taxes 


The rising level of industrial acti- 
vity involves larger consumption of 
residual fuel. The number of residen- 
tial oil burners in use has risen from 
2.5 million at the end of 1945 to near- 
ly 5.2 million at the clese of last year, 
augmenting demand for lighter fuels. 
Increased adoption of diesel locomo- 
tives by the railroads, steady growth 
in farm mechanization and greater 
reliance on oil and natural gas as raw 
materials for chemical processes are 
other factors which have contributed 
tc the gains in petroleum consump- 
tion. 





There can be littie question that 
these gains will continue. In fact, the 
principal difficulty confronting the in- 
dustry will shortly become that of 
supply rather than demand. Crude 
production in this country is now 
within about 600,000 barrels a day, 
or nine per cent, of efficient capacity, 
and refinery output is even closer to 
the peak. The industry is expanding 
its operations in all departments, but 
the steel shortage is a severe handi- 
cap to drilling operations, and refiner- 
ies cannot be constructed overnight. 

Recent developments in Iran could 
have very severe repercussions in this 
country. If that nation actually goes 
through with her threat to halt ex- 
ports, or if native operation of the 
wells and the Abadan refinery causes 
such a decline in output as to lead to 
the same result, European countries 
will be very short of petroleum pro- 


ducts. South American output can- 
not be expanded sufficiently to fill 
this gap, and it might be necessary to 
reduce U. S. consumption in order to 
supply friendly nations abroad. 
Relationships between U. S. oil 
companies and the governments of 
Saudi Arabia, Bahrein and Kuwait 
are cordial, thanks to enlightened 
policies consistently followed by the 
operators of the concessions. Thus 
there seems little danger of exprop- 
riation of Arabian American Oil 
(Texas Company, Standard Oil of 
California, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey and Socony-Vacuum), Bahrein 
Petroleum (Texas Company and 
Standard Oil of California) or Ku- 
wait Oil (Gulf Oil and Anglo-Iran- 
ian). However, while Aramco and 
Kuwait could probably step up their 
crude output sufficiently to make up 
for the loss of Iranian crude, there is 
no substitute for the Abadan refin- 
ery, the largest in the world, with a 
daily capacity of 500,000 barrels. 


Tax Liability 


Thanks to the increase in consump- 
tion of petroleum products and the 
improvement in refining margins 
since last year, the leading oil enter- 
prises should be able to report sub- 
stantial gains in operating income. 
Reserve charges will be higher due 
to the necessity for further heavy 
capital outlays, and of course Fed- 
eral income taxes have been raised, 
but despite these factors most com- 
panies reporting earnings for the first 
quarter of the current year showed 
improvements in net ranging up to 50 
per cent and better. The House Ways 
and Means Committee wisely ignored 
the Administration’s proposal to re- 
duce allowable depletion charges for 
tax purposes, and thus excess profits 
tax liability will not be a serious drain 
on the typical enterprise. 

In view of the current and pros- 
pective further increase in earnings it 
does not appear unduly optimistic to 
anticipate at least a few increases in 
payments to stockholders. Considering 
the inflation-hedge characteristics of 
oil equities representing companies 
with large crude reserves, together 
with the excellent earnings and divi- 
dend outlook, the group does not ap- 
pear over-priced despite its better 
than average market performance 
over the past year. 








News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


American Stores o+ 

Priced at 35 to yield 5.7%, stock 
has appeal as an income producer. 
(Pays $2 an.) In recent years com- 
pany has shown steady progress in 
increasing both volume and earnings 
through expansion of its supermar- 
ket chain and elimination of less 
profitable units. A new sales peak 
was attained in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, with volume rising to 
$469.8 million, 12.8 per cent over 
the preceding fiscal period. With 
1,505 units in operation March 31 
last, average sales per unit rose to 
$312,140 from $254,517 in the 1950 
fiscal year when 1,637 stores were 
operated. Average earnings per 
unit also increased, to $4,727 from 
$4,119. Back in 1940, with 2,157 
stores in operation, average sales per 
store amounted to $74,027 while 
average earnings were $1,114. Per 
share net in the most recent fiscal 
period equaled $5.47 vs. $5.18 in the 
previous year. 


Brown Shoe Bie 

Returning $2.40 annually to pro- 
vide a yield of around 4.4%, stock 
occupies an average market position; 
current price, 55. Company plans to 
issue $11 million in debentures due 
1971 and 224,187 additional shares 
of common stock. About $3.6 million 
from sale of bonds will be used to 
retire 34,300 shares of $3.60 pre- 
ferred stock with the balance added 
to working capital. As a means of 
acquiring Wohl Shoe Company, 
Brown will offer 124,187 shares of 
the additional stock to Wohl’s stock- 
holders on the basis of 2% shares of 
Brown for each share of Wohl with 
the remainder of the common re- 
served for key employes under com- 
pany’s stock option plan. Earnings in 
the six months ended April 30 were 
equal to $3.22 a share vs. $2.95 
on a smaller number of shares out- 
standing in the like year-ago period. 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Carrier Corporation C+ 

Stock is speculative, but has possi- 
ble longer term growth based on its 
participation in the air-conditioning 
field; current price, 23. (Pays $1 
an.) Stockholders have been offered 
the right to subscribe (until June 26) 
to 216,504 shares of common stock 
at $19.50 a share on the basis of one 
new share for each three held. Part 
of the proceeds will be used for new 
construction with the balance going 
to bolster working capital. New or- 
ders booked in the six months ended 
April 30 were around $50.9 million 
exclusive of some $50 million defense 
work. To meet expanding demand 
a new plant has been completed at 
Syracuse and another will be built 
at the same place. 


Dow Chemical aA 
Stock’s chief appeal lies in growth 
possibilities rather than in the mod- 
erate yield of 2.5% ; recent price, 95. 
(Pays $2.40 an.) To eliminate one 
serious bottleneck in the chemical in- 
dustry caused by the shortage of ben- 
zene (a base for styrene used in pro- 
ducing many plastics and drugs as 
well as synthetic rubber), company 
will build new facilities to manufac- 
ture vinyltoluene (a styrene substitute 
made from benzene and ethylene) 
which is derived from toluene and 
ethylene. Construction on the new 
$8 million plant at Midland, Mich., 
will start in the fall. Development 
of a new catalyst will make more 
effective the manufacture of butadiene 
and permit larger synthetic rubber 
output from the same amount of raw 
materials. (Also FW, May 30.) 


Equitable Gas C+ 

Though speculative, stock combines 
fair growth with a satisfactory yield ; 
recent price, 20. (Pays at rate of 
$1.30 an.) Management estimates 
1951 net around $1.84 per share as 
compared with $2 per share earned 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


in 1950, the decline reflecting higher 
operating costs and increased taxes, 
EPT, however, is not a near-term 
factor, with exemption estimated at 
$2.22 per share. Present expansion 
plans call for a build-up of under- 
ground storage facilities and, in this 
connection, management has “hopes 
of a favorable outcome” of the final 
hearing on merger between Pitts- 
burg & West Virginia Gas and 
Equitable Gas. 


Federated Dept. Stores B+ 

Priced at 43 to yield around 6.4%, 
stock is one of the better situated 
merchandising issues. (Pd. $1.37¥% 
plus stock thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.50.) Despite an increase in sales 
of 14 per cent in the first quarter 
ended May 5, net declined to 
cents a share from the 87 cents re- 
ported in the same period a year ago. 
Increased operating expenses and 
narrower margins accounted for the 
dip in earnings. Second quarter 
operating results may not measure 
up to the previous year’s level as 
heavy sales in the July 1950 scare 
buying period may not be duplicated. 
Inventories are up more than 44 per 
cent dollarwise over 1950 but are four 
per cent below a month ago and al- 
most 50 per cent under the February 
figure. The effects of the recent 
price cutting splurge on inventories 


cannot be determined yet. (Also 
FW, Feb. 21.) 
General Motors A 


Stock is a good longer term holding 
despite near-term uncertainties cre- 
ated by restrictions and_ material 
shortages; current price, 48. (Pd. $2 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 on 
new and $7 on old stks.) The first 
step in a $7 million expansion pro 
gram planned for the Rochester area 
by company’s Delco Appliance div! 
sion will be construction of a large 
new appliance plant with 500,000 
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square feet of manufacturing space. 
When completed in about a year and 
a half it is to be used initially to pro- 
duce defense products, particularly 
small motors for the Air Force. Re- 
flecting a multi-million dollar contract 


from the Air Force and the Navy for 


the C-119 Fairchild Packet and tur- 
bopropellers, the Aeroproducts divi- 
sion will undertake a $2.5 million ex- 
pansion program to double its pro- 
ductive capacity. (Also FW, Mar. 
21.) 


Hewitt-Robins C+ 

Representing one of the smaller 
units in the industry, stock carries 
speculative risks; recent price, 25. 
(Pays $1.60 an.) Largely reflecting 
stepped-up production in the three 
industrial products divisions, sales 
and earnings in the first half are ex- 
pected to top by a comfortable margin 
those recorded in the initial six 
months of last year when company 
earned $1.52 a share on volume of 
$9.7 million. Sales this year are ex- 
pected to reach a record $35 million. 
On July 6 Hewitt will acquire the 
plant and foam rubber business of 
Belfer Corp. which is expected to 
increase foam rubber capacity to 
about 50 per cent. 


International Harvester a 
Representing the leading farm 
equipment unit and a _ company 


strongly entrenched in other fields, 
stock merits investment considera- 
tion; recent price, 33. (Pays at rate 
of $2 an. to yield about 6%.) Sales 
in the first six months of the fiscal 
year to end October 31 were higher 
than any other similar period, total- 
ing $611.3 million vs. $438.7 million 
a year earlier. Also, second quarter 
volume of $351.2 million constituted 
a new record for a single quarter. 
While all divisions indicated sales 
gains in the six months ended April 
30 last, the widest percentage in- 
creases were registered in the motor 
truck, industrial power equipment 
and twine divisions. Net for the 
1951 half-year equaled $2.46 per 


share vs. $1.61 a year ago. (Also 
FW, Mar. 21.) 
R. H. Macy B+ 


Priced at 32, stock has attraction 
for income and gradual growth. (Pd. 
$1.60 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) 
JUNE 27, 1951 


Results covering the twelve months 
ended April 28, 1951, showed fairly 
wide gains over the preceding period, 
with sales up 8.7 per cent and net ris- 
ing to $3.88 per share from the $2.35 
per share in the 1949-50 period. 
However, most of the profits increase 
was in earlier quarters as net in the 
quarter ended April 28 last equaled 
only 13 cents a share vs, 38 cents a 
share a year ago. But reflecting man- 
agement’s confidence in the future, 
the quarterly dividend rate has been 
increased from 50 cents to 60 cents. 


Pillsbury Mills A 
Stock appears reasonably priced at 
33 considering strong industry posi- 
tion and yield of 6%. (Pays $2 an.) 
Earnings for the fiscal year ended 
May 31 are believed much better 
than the $2.15 per share last year, 
even after higher taxes. Sales of 
pie crust and hot roll mixes now top 
all competitors, and export figures 
continue at a high level. This in 
spite of the fact that per capita flour 
consumption of 136 pounds was only 
one pound larger than 1950. Soybean 
milling also improved as the squeeze 
between Federally supported high 
crop bean prices and depressed oil 
and meal prices was not so much in 
evidence as in the previous year. 


Reading Company B 

Stock is a businessmen’s commut- 
ment; current price, 27. (Pd. $1 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) Despite 
large wage increases without a com- 
pensating rise in freight rates, Read- 
ing earned its common dividend in 
May and feels confident that this 
year’s payments will be fully earned. 
Gross revenues for the first five 
months are estimated at around $52.8 
million compared with $44.8 million 
in the same period last year. If 
granted a 15 per cent rate increase, 
gross income will rise around $16 
million annually. It has applied to 
ICC for permission to construct a 
6.74-mile branch and to acquire 
trackage rights from Pennsylvania 
Railroad for an additional 1.5 miles 
to serve U. S. Steel’s new Fairless 
plant. 


Royal Typewriter B 

Stock yields 8.7%, a liberal return 
for this firmly entrenched office equip- 
ment leader; recent price, 23. (Pays 


$2 an.) Earnings for the three 
months ended April 30 rose to $1.03 
a share from 81 cents a share in the 
like period of 1950. There has been 
no slowdown of demand and a 90- 
day waiting period is in effect on de- 
livery of portables. Adequate sub- 
stitutes have been found for the 
slight material shortages and plants 
have maintained a full working force 
despite the tightening labor market. 
Stockholders have approved an 
amendment to the company’s charter 
which will permit the manufacture 
of Browning automatic rifles under a 
$15 million defense contract. 


Texas Utilities B 

Stock represents a well integrated 
system with growth prospects ; recent 
price, 26. (Pays $1.28 an.) Man- 
agement is touring key cities to obtain 
a cross section of the views of stock- 
holders and investors relative to 
company’s future dividend policy. 
One insurance company advises 
against a more liberal dividend policy, 
preferring asset enhancement to 
prospective heavier taxation, while 
still another in the same field advo- 
cates ‘an increase. Company has 
sought rate boosts in 218 municipal 
governments in Texas, which has no 
state regulation; all but twelve have 
issued certificates of approval. Earn- 
ings in the three months period to 
April 30, 1951, equaled 47 cents a 
share vs. 48 cents a year ago. 


United Gas Improvement B 

Priced at 29 to yield 4.8%, stock 
has only moderate appeal. (Pays at 
rate of $1.40 an.) Following earn- 
ings of 61 cents a share in the first 
quarter of 1951 vs. 55 cents a share 
a year ago, net in the first half of the 
year is expected to show a gain over 
the $1.12 per share reported in the 
same period of 1950 despite heavier 
taxes. In the first four months of 
1951 gas revenues were up 14% per 
cent on a sales increase of 20 per cent 
while electric sales and revenues in 
this period each showed a gain of 
six per cent. U.GI. is offering to 
give its shareholders three shares of 
Philadelphia Electric and two shares 
of Consumers Power for five shares 
of U.G.I. (up to 363,285 shares), and 
has been ordered by the SEC to di- 
vest itself of holdings of six other 
non-subsidiary firms. 
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Anchor Hocking 


Earnings are continuing their upward trend following 
record profits in 1950. Company should benefit from an 


enlarged research program and restrictions on tin use 


nchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
A is a good example of growth 
through carefully planned internal 
and external expansion. Incorporated 
in 1928 as Anchor Cap Corporation, 
the company acquired the outstanding 
stock of American Metal Cap Com- 
pany in 1929. Numerous acquisitions 
followed in subsequent years, the most 
important of which took place in De- 
cember 1937 when Hocking Glass 
Company was acquired and the pres- 
ent corporate title adopted. This step 
roughly doubled sales compared with 
the level previously existing. 

Other important acquisitions in- 
cluded Maywood Glass Company in 
1942; Carr-Lowrey Glass Company 
of Baltimore in 1944; and in 1948, 
Swindell Brothers, Inc. Meanwhile, 
the management of Anchor Hocking 
ploughed back large sums annually in 
new plant and equipment. Capital ex- 
penditures during 1941-1950 amount- 
ed to about $19 million or an average 
of $1.9 million annually. An addi- 
tional $3 million will be spent this 
year for further improvements. 


Pros and Cons 


Prior to 1900, the use of glass con- 
tainers was extremely limited. But 
with the turn of the century came au- 
tomatic machinery for glass making 
and since then commercial glassware 
has improved in both quality and ver- 
satility. Glass containers have sev- 
eral fundamental advantages over 
metal containers even though the lat- 
ter industry is considerably larger in 
point of sales. Among these are the 
opportunity for visual inspection of a 
product before buying; abundant 
supplies of materials used in glass, 
such as ‘sand, limestone and soda ash; 
and the opportunity to use empty 
glass jars in a variety of ways. On 
the other hand, glass does involve 
higher freight costs than tin contain- 
ers and breakage is a disadvantage. 
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During the last war, producers of 
tin containers experienced severe re- 
strictions on the use of both tin and 
steel whereas wartime controls on 
manufacturers of glass containers 
were relatively mild. (Anchor Hock- 
ing, for example, operated at capacity 
during the war years, when the prin- 
cipal problems encountered were 
shortages of paper for shipping car- 
tons and natural gas for fuel.) This 
situation permitted a sharp improve- 
ment in the competitive position of 
the glass container industry during 
the war years. From 1946 to 1949, 
sales of glass containers declined al- 
most 25 per cent as tin recaptured 
many of its markets lost during the 
war, but this trend was reversed in 
1950 when glass container shipments 
rose 20 per cent despite shortages of 
soda ash. 


Favored Position 


Restrictions on tin in the present 
emergency have been moderate thus 
far and tin can production is expected 
to decline only about ten per cent this 
year. But glass container output 
should exceed that of last vear and 
there ‘seems little doubt that glass con- 
tainer makers are in a favored posi- 





Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 


Sales Earned 

(Mil Per Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1938.. $21.5 $0.34 $0.22% 11 — 5% 
1939.. 243 0.83 0.35 137%4— 6% 
1940.. 245 0.72 0.40 11K%— 6% 
1941.. 326 0.68 0.45 8i%— 55% 
1942.. 420 0:97 0:50 8I4— 63% 
1943.. 50.4 1.00 0.50 113%,— 8% 
1944.. 50.3 1.26 0.50 144%—10 
1945.. 52.7 zz. O50 22Y%4—12% 
1946.. 644 3.06 1.00 31%—19 
1947.. 62.2 2.01 1.00 . 254%—17% 
1948.. 66.0 2.14 1.00 1914—125% 
1949.. 70.6 2.90 1.25 2034—123% 
1950. 83.7. 3.87 1.90 2834.—18% 


Three months ended March 31: 


1950.. $17.2 $0.69 .. : 


1951.. 24.9. 1.06 a$0.80  a303%—25% 
; ie June 20. 





tion with respect to availability of raw 
materials under the present semi-war 
economy. 

Anchor Hocking has measurably 
improved its relative industry position 
in recent years. The sizable amounts 
invested in plant have resulted in both 


increased capacity and low-cost oper-} 


ations. It may be noted also that An- 
chor Hocking’s sales are now well 
above those of Hazel-Atlas Glass, 
whereas the latter enjoyed a larger 
volume of business prior to World 
War II. Moreover, Anchor Hock- 
ing’s pre-tax profit margins were 
lower than both Owens-Illinois Glass 
and Hazel-Atlas—the two largest 
producers of glass containers — in 
1939-1945, but more recently A-H 
margins have exceeded those of 
Hazel-Atlas and drawn closer to 
Owens-Illinois. 

Emphasis on research and product 
improvement has played an important 
part in the company’s progress. The 
first unit of a new engineering and 
research center at Lancaster, Ohio, 
was constructed during 1950 and is 
undertaking development of new and 
improved closures and high-speed au- 
tomatic sealing machines which are 
rented to food packers and other cus- 
tomers. This division also performs 
“watchdog” functions such as testing 
and controlling materials and super- 
vising manufacturing processes. 


Diversified Enterprise 


Nor has diversification been ne- 
glected in Anchor Hocking’s carefully 
mapped - out expansion program. 
Glass containers are still an integral 
part of the company’s business, 1n- 
cluding bottles and jugs for juices, 
extracts, toiletries, and perfumes as 
well as wines, liquors and beer; wide 
mouth jugs are furnished primarily 
for packing foods. But the Anchot 
Hocking line now includes dinner- 
ware for home and restaurant use, cut 
glass, tumblers and the most complete 
line of decorated glassware in the i- 
dustry. Particularly noteworthy 1 
the Fire-King line of ovenglass which 
combines both strength and heat re 
sistance. Foods affected by bacterial 
decomposition (fruits, vegetables and 
meats) benefit by a vacuum seal and 
Anchor Hocking—leader in the metal 
closure field —has perfected seven 
vacuum caps for sealing products o 
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ell) (\n June 23 the superliner United 
Ss, States, the largest passenger 
et | vessel ever built in this country, was 
rd} launched. When it enters service 
‘k-Jin the summer of 1952 it will be 
re} capable of speed in excess of 30 knots, 
iss} which will make it a contender for 
est} the mythical Atlantic pennant. The 
in} significance of 
H{ the launching, 
of | however, is that 
to { the United States 
is the last of <% 
ct | three large pas- . 
nt | senger vessels to 
he | be constructed 
id | in recent years 
io, | and there are no 
is | more similar or- 
id | ders in sight. 
u- The United States is being built by 
re | Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
s- | Dock for the United States Lines. 
ns | The two other new vessels, the /nde- 
ag pendence and the Constitution, were 
1- | built by Bethlehem Steel for Amert- 
can Export Lines. The volume of 
construction represented by these 
ships is being replaced not by pas- 
e- | Senger-type vessels, of which a short- 
ly | age still exists, but by cargo ships 
" being built for the Maritime Admin- 
ql | istration, and oil tankers for the 
n- | Texas Company, Esso Shipping Com- 
¢s, | Pany, Socony-Vacuum and others. 
as As far as the publicly-owned inde- 
de | pendent shipbuilders are concerned, 
ly | this work is concentrated in only one 
or ; company. Newport News, which has 
r- | ample facilities, recently received an 
ut | Order from Esso Shipping for six 
te | tankers of 26,000 deadweight tons 
n- | each, four of which will be delivered 
is | Next year and the other two in 1953. 
ch ; Newport is also building four smaller 
e- | tankers for the Texas Company, and 
jal | has contracts for several Maritime 
nd | Administration cargo ships of 12,700 
nd { deadweight tons each. 


The other companies have been re- 


_ ceiving work of other kinds with sales 


and contracts received increasing the 
fastest for Electric Boat, whose back- 
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Mixed Trends for Shipbuilders 


Results show little uniformity, and work in progress isn't 
evenly divided. Volume may hold up well for the industry 


asa whole. Leaders’ shares are highly cyclical in character 


log at May 1 was approximately dou- 
ble the $91.3 million reported as of 
December 31, 1950. New York 
Shipbuilding, which had a bad year 
in 1950 because of various construc- 
tion delays and other adverse factors, 
is working on three Navy transports 
of 10,600 tons each, a comparatively 





small volume, and is repairing cargo 


vessels taken from lay-out. Ameri- 
can Ship Building has several bulk 
ore carriers under contract for Great 
Lakes shipping, while Bath Iron 
Works has a sizable volume of naval 
work. Todd Shipyards, the leading 
ship repair and maintenance organi- 
zation among the group, has received 
some increased business from the 
Navy and ships in transport service 
to Korea. Owing to increased naval 
activity and reactivation of the “moth- 
ball” fleet, repair work is increasing 
although few new vessels are being 
constructed other than by Newport 
News. 


Although the work is not evenly 
divided, volume should hold up well 
for the industry as a whole during 
this year and next despite a dearth 
of passenger-type vessel construction. 
The trend toward more and larger 


tankers stems from the fact that the 
present fleet, in the main, is from six 
to 13 years old, with many vessels 
nearing obsolescence. While Ameri- 
privately-owned ocean-going 
merchant marine reached an all-time 
record on May 1 with 1,310 ships of 
some 15.5 million deadweight tons 
listed, dry cargo and combination 
vessels on domestic trade routes are 
considerably below prewar levels. 
Leading shippers to Latin American 
ports are planning to increase their 
fleets, or to replace vessels now in 
service, as soon as Government sanc- 
tion is available, but actual work 
along these lines is not yet in sight. 


cas 


Feast or Famine 


Because of alternate deflation in 
peacetime years and a deluge of large 
orders whenever war looms, the ship- 
building industry is subject to ex- 
treme cyclical swings. Earnings of 
most companies since World War II 
have varied widely from year to year 
in line with Governmental allocations 
of funds and Navy procurement con- 
tracts. Shipping activity, which in 
the main has increased since 1945, 
plays only a minor role. The only 
company in the group to maintain 
and improve its position between 1945 
and 1949 was Newport News, but a 
scarcity of work manifested during 
the first half of 1950 (combined with 
severe competition in the shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industries gener- 
ally) left the company with little busi- 
ness on which a profit could be re- 
ported, and improvement in the 
second half of the vear came a little 
too late. to offset earlier adverse re- 
sults. Although a more stable period 
is presently in sight, little can be said 
for the long-term future other than it 
will be governed, as in the past, by 
the course of international events. 
Moderately better results over the 
intermediate term can be followed by 
either a feast or a famine for the na- 
tion’s shipbuilding industry. 


The Leading Shipbuilding Companies 





-—Revenues—, -~— Earned —~ 

Years (Millions) Per Share —Dividends— Recent 

ended: 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 *1951 Price 
Amer. Ship Building...... June 30 $10.0 $7.75 $4.47 $2.26 $3.00 $2.00 47 
Bath Iron Works........ Dec. 31 24.4 26.4 1.84 2.53 3.00 1.00 22 
Hilectric B0at.....:....:. Dec. 31 45.2 418 0.13 1.52 1.25 0.50 20 
N. Y. Shipbuilding....... Dec. 31 22.6 31.5 1.41 D9.04 0.75 None 16 
Newport News .......... Dec. 31 77.6 52.2 10.17 293 2.50 1.00 32 
Todd Shipyards.......... Mar. 31 a33.5 a46.0 aD10.42 a7.47 2.00 1.25 47 

*Paid or declared to June 20. a—Year ended March 31, 1950 and 1951. D—Deficit. 
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Halter The omnibus $7.5 
Around billion tax bill 
Our Mieks handed the House by 


its Ways and Means 
Committee offers a good example of 
how easy it is for some of our Con- 
gressional Solons to take away the 
public’s money. 

They persist in adding new burdens 
to those who already are taxed the 
heaviest. If this trend continues for 
many more years, we'll soon be scrap- 
ing the very bottom of the Govern- 
ment’s revenue barrel. 

Of course, this is not the final say 
about the new tax program. While 
it is unlikely that the House will 
make any significant changes in the 
Ways and Means proposal, the real 
test will come when the Senate begins 
its debate over the measure in coming 
months. 

Considering the hodge-podge char- 
acter of the bill in its present form— 
and its numerous inequities — it 
wouldn’t at all be surprising if the 
powerful and more conservative 
Senate insisted upon amendments 
which would make the proposed tax 
bill more equitable. 

Among the recommendations of 
the lower house is one to impose a 20 
per cent withholding tax on corporate 
dividends. It is said that this would 
bring into the Government Treasury 
many millions of dollars which other- 
wise would slip by uncollected. This, 
however, is pure speculation, for pro- 
ponents of the withholding tax fail to 
take into consideration the cost of 
making the system work. It would 
be nothing but an annoyance to cor- 
porations and others who had to keep 
track of withholdings—and in the 
long run it would be our familiar 
friend the taxpayer who would have 
to bear the cost of its administration. 
Definitely in the nuisance class, the 
proposed 20 per cent withholding 
12 





levy should be deleted from the final 
bill. 

The over-all picture continues to be 
as bleak as that which has been 
prominent since the New Deal 
stormed Washington during the 
thirties. A foolhardy economic 
course based on the principles of 
spending and spending and taxing 
and taxing is again charted for the 
nation. More and more, though, it is 
tightening the halter around the necks 
of individual taxpayers and is 
strangling incentive. 

No one will work hard to provide 
for his current needs and future 
security as long as he must pay the 
greater share of his earnings to the 
Government. And yet this is the very 
situation that we are creating in 
Washington today. 


A Fine The recent field day of 
Some Of the Bond Club of New 

York—the 27th annual 
Humor 


mass exodus of bond 
men from the nerve center of the in- 
vestment world to the green fields of 
fun and frolic—is a reminder that 
there’s room now and then for relaxa- 
tion from a day’s work and a bit of 
frivolity. Highlighted by publication 
of the annual Bawl Street Journal 
with its lampooning of the serious 
side of the financial district, it 1s a 
day eagerly looked forward to by the 
entire investment community and 
one replete with antics of the sort 
hardly expected from the sedate fam- 
ily of men who earn their bread and 
butter in the ultra-conservative pro- 
fession of vending bonds. 
One is not likely to find in many 
other fields of business so much 
taunting and raillery of the men and 
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Page: 


A 


venti 
Ott 
institutions which make up their cla} con 
as in the annual laugh sheet of thf inv 
Bond Club. Those who are respon} bot 
sible for the paper quite naturally ref” 
ceive a great deal of enjoyment fron} fai 
playing their pranks—and their vic} pot 
tims take the humorous jibes aime(| lar. 
at them all in good fun. sul 

The annual field day of the Bond} At 
Club is heartily enjoyed by all thosef me 
who are fortunate enough to partici-} st¢ 


_ 


pate in it. int 
Charts A great many in-| gt 
Not Always vestors, professional | tr 
‘ traders and_ specu-| m 
Reliable P 


lators place consider: } at 
able reliance upon various charts or | a 
graphs of stock market averages in| le 
forecasting the future course of trad-) h 
ing. While we do not deny the value} h 
of charts in providing an historical} r 
perspective of past stock market] q 
movements, we do question their} ) 
validity when used as a mechanical | 1 
device for looking into the future. | f 
Charts unquestionably can provide } f 
an accurate statistical picture of past | « 
fluctuations of the stock market, but | 1 
they cannot penetrate the very impor | | 
tant psychological factors which may ] « 
have influenced a particular market 
movement. It is in the human ele- 
ment where charts frequently fall 
down substantially when the mistake 
is made of attempting to forecast the 
future by them. 
If a chart is used with due con- 
sideration for its limitations and pri 
marily for the purpose of visualizing 
more readily what is already an ac ; 
complished fact, it can serve as a valt- 
able accessory to the investor OF 
speculator. 
3ut when an attempt is made to | 
predict what is ahead—and especially | 
in times of serious economic stress— 
the reliability of charts is open t0 
question. 
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Foundations Revise 


Security Yardstick 


win forces of cheap money and high operating costs force funds 


sked a quarter century ago about 
A the investment merit of a strongly 
entrenched common stock, the late 
‘Otto H. Kahn commented that no 
‘common stock can be classed as an 
‘investment, only bonds—and gilt edge 
bonds at that. 

The eminent banker’s viewpoint 
fairly typified the prewar attitude of 
portfolio managers of the nation’s 
large foundations which had to be 
sure of an income in order to survive. 
At that time, only a trickle of invest- 
ment funds was going into common 
stocks ; the trickle has since developed 
into a well defined trend. 

The principal force that has 
grooved the earlier tendency into a 
trend has been the Government’s easy 
money policy. Prices have soared 
and yields from high grade bonds 
are not far from historically low 
levels. Meanwhile, operating costs 
have gone up, and fund managers 
have been hard put to-obtain suitable 
returns from investments to meet re- 
quirements. Result: fewer bonds 
yielding around three per cent and 
more common stocks yielding around 
five per cent provided earnings in the 
form of dividends measure up to re- 
quirements over a reasonably long 
term, and the selected companies are 
in stable and preferably growing in- 
dustries, 


Measuring the Trend 


A striking illustration of the move- 
ment from bonds into equities was 
supplied recently from the long finan- 
cial record of Harvard University. 
In 1925, the Harvard investment 
portfolio was over 70 per cent bonds ; 
in 1950, less than 25 per cent. Con- 
| versely, its common stock investment 
rose from less than ten per cent to 
nearly 40 per cent of the total. Meas- 
ured in terms of income, bonds in 
| 1925 supplied nearly 60 cents on the 
dollar of return received from all in- 
vestments; in 1950, barely 25 per 
cent. In contrast, common stocks 
supplied less than 20 cents on the 
JUNE 27, 1951 





from bonds into equities, particularly in the growing industries 


dollar of income in 1925 but more 
than 60 cents in 1950. 

The transition into equities has 
been cautiously undertaken by the 
foundations, funds moving initially 
into convertible bonds and preferred 
stocks, then directly into selected 
common stocks themselves. 

Underlying the movement, and 
noticeable particularly under the in- 
fluence of the inflationary price 
movement, has been the degree of 
selectivity exercised. Ownership of 
real estate, plant and other physical 
assets is not enough. The men who 
shape investment policy are attaching 
greater importance than before to the 
income-producing capabilities of as- 
sets, and, to an increasing extent, to 
growth possibilities. 

Quite obviously, ownership of a 
common stock in a strongly placed 
growing company in a growing in- 
dustry affords a better form of insur- 
ance of principal than a first mortgage 
on an idle plant or a traffic-starved 
railroad division. 

Diversification of investment is of 
course a basic policy of virtually all 
portfolios. A striking example is 
supplied by Carnegie Corporation. 
Set up on profits from the steel in- 
dustry, this foundation’s ten largest 
holdings now include only one steel 
equity—Inland Steel. In contrast to 
Carnegie, and representing in a meas- 
ure an exception to the rule of broad 
diversification, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion funds continue heavily invested 
in the industry from which the orig- 
inal capital came. Of the ten largest 
stock holdings, only three are outside 
oil or fields directly related: Interna- 
tional Nickel, Phelps Dodge and 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 

“A feature of endowment invest- 
ments at the last fiscal year-end,” 
recently commented The Exchange, 
published by the New York Stock 
Exchange, “was generally large com- 
mitments in petroleum stocks.” 

In oil, perhaps more than any 
other, foundation and endowment 


fund managers find an ideal combina- 
tion of physical assets, earning power 
and growth prospects. Analysis of 
a break-down of major common stock 
holdings of seven eastern college en- 
dowment funds reveals the following : 
Oil—major holdings in Standard 
of New Jersey, Indiana, California, 
Socony-Vacuum, Shell and Gulf. 


Electrical equipment — General 
Electric and Westinghouse. 
Chemical — Union Carbide, du 


Pont and Monsanto. 

Manufacturing — General Motors, 
International Harvester and Eastman 
Kodak. 

Mail order—Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Mining—Kennecott Copper and 
International Nickel. 

The foregoing list covers a broad 
area of American business. It will 
also be noted that the issues are dis- 
tinctly of the income-producing varie- 
ty, and have been for years. The 
companies also enjoy the distinction 
of being in growing industries. 


Special Developments 


The favorable turn in railroad 
earnings appears to have been lost on 
fund handlers or its importance to 
have been toned down considerably 
because of restrictions growing out 
of Governmental regulation. Im- 
provements in equipment cannot be 
converted quickly into operating 
economies at the cost of payrolls, and 
rates are usually behind costs in 
periods of rising prices. 

Operating utilities command new 
respect in the belief they have suc- 
cessfully survived holding company 
surgery, are stable dividend-payers, 
and the industry as a whole is fast 
growing. Harvard University’s en- 
dowment fund, granddad of them all, 
has particularly favored the utilities. 

Stocks of manufacturing and some 
merchandising companies which cat 
turn inventories quickly into cash 
have also drawn increasing attention. 

“Name stocks” or seasoned divi- 
dend payers draw the spotlight. In 
some cases, investments appear in 
special situations, but these are in a 
small minority and for the most part 
represent stocks donated to the fund. 

Need of a fairly liberal income has 
been the dominant consideration of 
investment managers. Hence, the 
greater popularity of selected com- 
mon stocks. 
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Auto Parts Makers 
Will Remain Active 


Companies with large amount of truck and aircraft busi- 


ness expected to do well. 


Continued high output rate 


seems assured as defense program gets into-full swing 


| aes though automobile produc- 
tion for this year will probably 
be held to about five and a half mil- 
lion cars, it still will be the second 
best year in automotive history. Vol- 
ume of truck output will doubtless 
exceed that of 1950. Already, taking 
the estimated number produced 
through May, truck unit volume is up 
23 per cent above that of the first five 
months of 1951. Later on this year 
the influence of increased war busi- 
ness will be felt, and replacement 
parts sales should rise in both civ- 
ilian and defense categories. 


Better Situated Companies 


Sales for the initial quarter made 
wide gains owing to higher prices and 
by comparison with an earlier period 
in which Chrysler production was 
disrupted by a strike which com- 
menced in January 1950 and ended 
in April. For the year as a whole, 
auto parts sales should at least equal 
last year’s volume although not every 
company will be able to match its 
1950 record. Among the better situ- 
ated producers are those contributing 
to aircraft and truck output since 
there will be no dearth of business in 
either field. Bendix, Bohn Alumi- 
num, Eaton and Thompson all make 
aircraft parts, while Dana, Clark 
Equipment, Eaton and Timken- 
Detroit Axle are prominent in the 
commercial parts field. Other well- 
situated companies are those doing a 
large business in replacement parts 
such as Electric Storage Battery and 
Electric Auto-Lite, which had a “par- 
ticularly gratifying” gain in replace- 
ment and service parts sales last year. 
Parts replacement, in fact, has ex- 
panded by a greater margin than the 
20 per cent increase over 1950 orders 
which has been the basis for alloca- 
tions to distributors. 

But just as not every company will 
share equally in this year’s business 
potential, earnings results among the 
14 


group also will vary widely. Owing 
to narrower margins arising from 
price controls and profit limits on war 
work, operating income before heav- 
ier taxes start to bite will be less 
in perhaps the majority of instances. 
However, among the eight companies 
cited above, six showed good gains 
in net for the initial fiscal periods of 
the 1951 year while one reported a 
decline and the other (Electric Stor- 
age Battery) indicated that net in- 
come would be “considerably in ex- 
cess” of last year’s with sales for the 
quarter rising 33 per cent. Bendix 
Aviation earnings declined because of 
(1) heavy expense in converting to 
military work, (2) the costs of start- 
ing production on new jobs, and (3) 
higher taxes. A part of the large 
gain made by Bohn Aluminum, a 
Chrysler supplier, is due to restricted 
output early last year while the same 
is true for Budd, Briggs Manufactur- 
ing and National Automotive Fibres. 
Bohn Aluminum’s earnings were 
favorably affected also because of a 
larger volume of railway cars being 


Leaders Among the Automobile Parts Group 





turned out this year, for 
supplies parts. 

A number of the companies cite 
as being in a preferred position ard 
expanding production facilities aj 
rapidly as equipment can be obtained} 
Clark Equipment, Eaton, Dana, and 
Timken-Detroit Axle are among thos 


which jt 


building new plants for defensd 
work. This business, however, js 
being distributed rather unevenly 


among the group; Midland Steel, fo; 
example, states that it does not ex. 
pect that war output will suffice t 
replace lost sales of civilian product 
which have been restricted by Goy. 
ernment curbs. But this should re. 
sult in a large volume of deferred 
demand which will make itself felt a: 
soon as the credit curbs are removed, 
The same thing is true as regards the 
orders restricting use of steel. 

The industry expects to be able to 
provide every automobile owner with 
necessary repairs and service this year 
even though replacement at times 
may be delayed. -While earnings of 
many of the original parts companies 
will suffer in comparison with those 
of 1950, it should be remembered 
that last year represented a new 
record in both production and earn- 
ings for all but a very few, and that 
results in the last half reflected great- 
ly stimulated demand following the 
outbreak of war in Korea. The shares 
of the better situated companies i 
the group appear in satisfactory post- 
tion for retention by investors. 








-—— Sales. -————Earned Per Share———_, 
Years (Millions) -—Annual—, -—-3 Months—. -—Dividends— Recent 
Company ended: 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
Bendix Aviation ... iin $182.7 $219.4 $5.24 $8.01 ~~ 48 ats, 58 $5.00 $1.50 51 
Bohn Aluminum... 12/31 29.2 39.8 D1.60 5.05 0.45 1.27 1.25 0.75 35 
Borg-Warner ..... 12/31 252.4 330.9 9.1612.16 2.73 2.41 7.00 3.00 62 ) 
Briggs Mfg. ....... 12/31 338.3 339.2 688 851 D044 1.49 3.50 1.50 32 
Budd Company .... 12/31 266.6 290.4 4.05 5.10° 0.87 1.04 1.50 0.80 16 
Clark Equipment... 12/31 53.8 68.6 3.89 7.09 0.92 2.11 1.40 51.50 48 
Dees Core. ........ 8/31 106.1 118.8 3.18 5.01 b1.69 b2.06 4.00 1.50 31 
Eaton Mfg. ....... 12/31 102.2 148.3 4.61 7.11 1.55 1.84 4.00 1.00 38 
Electric Auto-Lite . 12/31 217.5 245.4 7.5811.15 1.09 1.80 3.75 1.50 47 j 
Elect. Storage Bat. 12/31 89.1 91.7 4.86 5.03 N.R. N.R. 2.50 1.00 4 
Houdaille-Hershey . 12/31 53.1 63.3 1.68 3.63 0.74 0.27 1.25 0.50 , a 
Kelsey-Hayes B ... 8/31 80.7 85.6 7.88 8.89 b1.57 b4.15 3.00 1.87% r 
Midland Steel Prod. 12/31 57.4 70.8 9.53 13.13 0.87 0.93 6.75 1.50 ‘- : 
Motor Products ... 6/30 59.1 65.7. 5.81 9.75 6.25 ¢7.07 31.75 1.75 Z 
Motor Wheel ...... 12/31 52.2 63.3 4.09 5.46 086 0.98 3.20 1.00 
Murray Corp. ..... 8/31 97.8 120.0 6.95 10.73 b3.38 b2.84 2.80 1.00 I? 
Nat’l Auto Fibres.. 12/3! 39.4 47.55 4.43 480 048 1.52 1.70 1.00 pi 
Stand. Steel Spring. 12/31 53.3 100.5 3.83 4.78 1.10 0.90 s1.70 1.00 7 ‘ 
Stewart-Warner . 12/31 54.6 80.5 1.67 3.55 0.55 0.89 1.50 1.05 a 
Thompson Products 12/31 107.6 123.3 5.37 7.51 1.53 1.92 1.45 1.00 a | 
Timken-Det. Axle.. 6/30 896 749 2.33 1.72 c1.11 c2.01 1.75 0.50 ry 
Timken Roll. Bear.. 12/31 99.4 144.1 1.46 6.36 1.26 1.99 3.50 1.50 





*Paid or declared to June 20. 
c—Nine months ended March 31. 


a—Six months ended March 31. 
s—Paid stock. 


b—Six months ended February = 
t—Also stock. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Military output is finally getting into high gear. Further 


gains, plus record capital outlays by business and possible 


relaxation of Regulation W, will tend to push prices upward 


Orders for military goods have been coming 
out of Washington in large volume for many 
months. At present, they are being awarded at 
the rate of about $5 billion a month, or $60 billion 
a year. This is a huge sum, amounting to almost 
one-fifth of the record annual rate of gross national 
product in the first quarter. But taken by itself it 
is merely a practically meaningless business statis- 
tic rather than a significant business influence. 
Actual production is what counts, not orders, and 
until recently defense output has been compara- 
tively small. 


In May, however, it rose to about $2.6 billion, 
a rate of $31 billion a year. This amounts to 
around ten per cent of gross national product, and 
it is anticipated that by September military goods 
will be streaming from factories at the rate of $4 
billion a month, or $48 billion a year. Further 
gains will ensue thereafter, with actual output slated 
to rise to $60 billion eventually and probably re- 
main at that level more or less indefinitely. A $60 
billion shot in the arm will be a business influence 
of no minor proportions; this sum is almost five 
times the amount of the decline in GNP from the 
peak annual rate recorded during the last quarter 
of 1948 to the recession low a year later. 


In addition, industrial activity will be stimu- 
lated by a record level of capital expenditures by 
business. These are now estimated at about $6.4 
billion for the second quarter and a similar amount 
for the third quarter. It was originally anticipated 
that outlays would amount to less than $6.1 billion 
for the period just ending. The total for the full 
year will probably exceed $24 billion, against a 
previous record of $19.2 billion in 1948. 


Another less definite but potentially important 
stimulant may come from Congress. Committees 
in both the House and the Senate have voted to 
liberalize consumer credit restrictions applying to 
automobiles by lengthening the term of loans from 
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the present 15 months to 18 months. In addition, 
the House unit has approved lower down payments 
and longer-term loans for purchasers of radio and 
television sets, furniture and floor coverings. If 
actually adopted, these provisions would undoubt- 
edly stimulate retail sales and help reduce top-heavy 
inventories, thus tending to push prices upward. 
On the other hand, diversion of more consumer 
buying power into these channels might have some 
adverse effect on soft goods sales. 


The high level of capital outlays in the third 
quarter will not provide any extra stimulus to busi- 
ness as compared with conditions now prevailing. 
But the other two factors mentioned will represent 
clear gain from the standpoint of business volume, 
unwholesome as they may be on other grounds. 
In addition, it seems likely that the trend shown by 
our foreign trade in April, when exports rose and 
imports declined, may continue for the present. 
Offsetting these influences during the near term 
are the persistent decline in commodity prices, with 
its numbing effect on business sentiment, and added 
layoffs of workers in the auto, radio, refrigerator 
and furniture fields due partly to material shortages 
and partly to the excessive level of inventories in 
relation to demand. 


Deflationary factors have the upper hand at 
present, and this situation is likely to continue for 
a few more weeks, at least. But the time is fast 
approaching when defense production will take up 
the slack in production and employment, and this 
should be reflected shortly thereafter in heavier 
consumer outlays. Although comparatively unim- 
pressive, the stock market rally from the May 24-25 
lows may be partially due to general recognition 
by investors that the business situation will soon 
change for the better. If not, such recognition will 
be forthcoming eventually. In the meantime, those 
holding common stocks of good quality are war- 
ranted in maintaining their positions. 


Written June 21, 1951: Allan F. Hussey. 
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CURRENT TRENDS 














Selected Issues 


Eliminated from the list when they were quoted 
above par, U. S. Treasury 214s, 1972-67 are now 
selling at approximately 97 to yield 2.7 per cent to 
maturity, a more attractive return than that afford- 
ed by the Series G bonds which they now replace. 
On a relative basis, quality considered, Wheeling 
Steel $5 preferred, quoted around 87 to yield 5.7 
per cent, appears more attractive for new commit- 
ments than Radio Corporation $3.50 preferred 
which is being dropped from the list this week. 
Southern California Edison still provides a liberal 
income and although gross revenues should con- 
tinue to expand, common share earnings are not 
likely to keep pace. For this reason the stock is 
being deleted from the list of growth stocks al- 
though it is still suitable for retention for income 
purposes. Union Oil has advanced substantially 
since it was first included in the list of stocks for 
income and appreciation and appears less attrac- 
tive now for new commitments than Tide Water 
Associated Oil, which is quoted at a somewhat 
more favorable price-earnings ratio, and this sub- 
stitution is also being made this week. 


Commodities Hit '51 Lows 


The commodity price averages, both spot and 
futures, which have been in persistent declines 
since February 16, have finally carried into low 
ground for 1951. The long setback has brought 
spot prices (Dow-Jones averages) to the lowest 
since mid-December last, futures since October, 
1950. Around 208 (1924-26 equals 100) the spot 
price index is off 7.5 per cent from the year’s peak 
of 224.61, while the futures average, in the 187 
area, is down more than 13 per cent from its high 
of 215.43. Always a stock market factor, commod- 
ity indexes nevertheless have lost some of their sig- 
nificance because of price controls over spot prices 
and the elimination of futures trading in some com- 
modities. There has been little uniformity to recent 
movements of individual commodities. Metals, 
sugar, eggs, butter and coffee, for instance, are 
around the highest levels of recent years, while 
cotton and grains generally are in upper middle 
ground, and wool, weakest of all at the moment, 
is off 40 per cent in the past two months. 


Electric Utility Growth 

Spurred by accelerated tax amortization privi- 
leges which will allow write-offs up to 50 per cent 
of the cost of new plant over a five-year period, 
16 


electric power capacity by 1965 may be nearly 
three times the 68.5 million kilowatts at the 1950 
year-end. Industry sources also predict an expan- 
sion in electricity output to nearly 750 billion kilo- 
watt-hours as against 329 billion at the end of 1950. 
A peak load of more than 165 million kilowatts is 
foreseen vs. 64 million last year. Greatest growth 
is projected for industrial sales of electricity, be- 
cause of expansion of large power-consuming in- 
dustries. New capacity now in the planning stage 
aggregates 41 million kilowatts, of which 23 mil- 
lion are scheduled for installation by the end of 
1953 and 18 million in subsequent years. By 1954, 
electric generating plants will have a capacity of 
102 million - kilowatts with a reserve margin of 
18.6 per cent vs. 71 million kilowatts of capacity 
in 1950 and a margin of eleven per cent. 


Lead Supply Tight 

Accelerated defense efforts by the nations of the 
free world, plus high civilian output, suggests con- 
tinued heavy demand for lead in the months ahead, 
barring any drastic change in the international sit- 
uation. Despite a 50 per cent reduction in import 
tariffs effective June 6, foreign lead is not expected 
to flow more freely to this country because the 
domestic price is pegged at 17 cents per pound 
(N. Y.), whereas quotations in foreign markets are 
considerably higher. In the first four months of 
this year, imports of refined lead were less than 
half the amount received in the similar period of 
1950. Last year was the third in succession in 
which world stocks of lead were reduced and both 
mine and smelter production failed to keep pace 
with total demand. Government officials assert 
that increased domestic mine production is needed 
to maintain smelter operations and lessen depen- 
dence on imports of ores and concentrates. 


Molybdenum Ore Allocated 


The Defense Minerals Administration will place 
molybdenum ore on a complete allocation basis 
beginning June 30. Delivery or acceptance of the 
metal must be approved by the DMA and firms 
requiring more than 200 pounds of concentrates 
containing 30 per cent or more of the metal in a 
calendar month must apply to the agency. These 
restrictions reflect the strategic importance of the 
metal during the present rearmament period. Mo- 
lybdenum imparts heat-resisting and hardening 
qualities to steel and is also used to replace scarce 
tungsten in jet engines. Unlike many other stra- 
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tegic materials, molybdenum is found in abundance 
in the United States, which produces over 90 per 
cent of the world supply, and in Canada. Climax 
Molybdenum Company holds title to the world’s 
largest molybdenum mine at Climax, Colo. and 
in 1950 produced about 42 per cent of total domes- 
tic output. 


Steel Pricing Case Ends 


The Federal Trade Commission and members of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute have at last 
agreed on a settlement of the four-year dispute over 
the legality of basing point pricing. The Institute 
and some 90 steel producers have tentatively 
approved a consent decree, which will become final 
July 18, under which basing point pricing as such 
is banned, but sellers “acting innocently and inde- 
pendently” will be permitted to absorb freight 
charges, which appears to amount to much the 
same thing. The decree is accompanied by a cease- 
and-desist order against the Institute and individual 
companies, but the “defendants” are permitted to 
declare that they “do not admit” the charges. The 
FTC clarifies its own position by specifying that 
it does not view the quoting of identical delivered 
prices by two or more sellers as a violation per se 
of the FTC Act, so long as the identical figures are 
arrived at “in good faith.” The agreement was 
reached 35 months after the steel industry had 
abandoned basing-point pricing and adopted f.o.b. 


quotations. . 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Associated Dry Goods: sales were $33.7 million 
for the three months through April 30 vs. $32.3 
million in the same 1950 period. 

General Motors has received a new order for 20 
diesel-electric locomotives from Texas & Pacific 
Railway. 


A Dow Chemical jointly owned subsidiary has 
developed a new fine-denier curled staple fibre 
which may find a variety of uses in the textile field. 

American Stores’ sales for the month of May and 
the first two months of the fiscal year were 16.3 
and 16.8 per cent respectively above the same 
periods last vear. 

General Electric has developed a new jet engine 
with increased thrust and a low rate of fuel con- 
sumption. 

Columbia Gas System has applied for SEC auth- 
ority to advance $11.2 million to subsidiaries to 
purchase gas for inventories. 

Reading Company earned $4.80 per share of 
first preferred stock in the four months through 
April 30 vs. $3.99 in the like 1950 period. 


Other Corporate News 


Warner-Hudnut, Inc. has been admitted to N.Y. 
Stock Exchange listing. Company makes cosmetics, 
and ethical and proprietary pharmaceuticals. 

National Container has acquired a 97 per cent 
interest in Jaite Company manufacturer of multi- 
wall paper and special purpose bags. 

Foster Wheeler had unfilled orders of $87.3 mil- 
lion April 30 vs. $61.5 million a year ago. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton has received an order 
for eight diesel-electric units from Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. 

Lockheed Aircraft stockholders have approved 
an increase in common stock to permit a 2-for-1 
stock split. 

General Fireproofing has received a multi-million 
dollar subcontract from Republic Aviation. 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur has started production 
of sulphur at its Calcasieu Parish, La., property. 

Davega Stores had sales of $28.8 million for the 
fiscal year ended March 31 vs. $24.4 million a year 


earlier. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given-—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
*U.S. Govt. Savings 244s, SeriesG.. 100 2.50% *Not 
@U.S. Govt. 244s, 1972-67 ......... 97 2.75 Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 92 3.25 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 106 3.90 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3's, 


i TAI GAS Age AaB ea AS Ly AP 97 .  # f 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 95 3.30 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 9314 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 44%4s, 1963.... 100 4.50 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%4s, 1969.... 98 4.65 105 





*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. yeRemoved this week; see page 16. @Added 
this week; see page 16. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.38% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 108 5.99 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum.... 109 4.59 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 102 4.41 Not 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum....... 95 5.26 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 24 5.83 (1960) 
*Radio Corporation $3.50 cum..... 78 4.49 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
@ Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 87 5.74 105 





x Removed this week; see page 16. @Added this week; see 
page 16. 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, ;--Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.70 a$0.79 a$0.71 33 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *1.80 b4.00 b4.31 95 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 $.80 {1.76 £2.67 28 
General Electric....... SU) 2.10 1al.28 al21 55 
General Foods......... 2ao 420.24. “R458. 43 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *2.00 a2.78 a2.49 202 
Pacific Lighting ....... 3.00 1.50 £3.29 £5.42 51 


*Southern Calif. Edison 2.00 1.50 a0.88 a0.72 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 1.30 a0.87 al.34 48 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 a0.95 al.01 61 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.80 al.08 al.09 31 





*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Nine months (based on 
average number of shares outstanding). {f—Twelve months to 
March 31. yeRemoved this week; see page 16. ; 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

c—————_ Dividends —_—_——_,, 
Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price 


American Stores ..... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.50 35 
American Tel. & Eel... 1881 9.00 9.00 6.75 154 
Borden Company..... 1899 = 2.06 2.80 1.20 48 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 1.00 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 ESO: 37 
Kress: (S5 Bi )iisi ec. sec 1918 2.60 3.00 150 8653 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 oe 2.00 52 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 — 2.16 3.00 2.00 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 = 1.05 1.50 135 #4 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 £50). ..ido 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.75 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.82 2.00 1.00 33 


Safeway Stores...... 1927 [15 2.40 120. 35 
Socony- Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 LBS 0.70 31 
@Southern Cal. Edison 1910 1.62 2.00 100 33 
Sterling Drig. ési«cc. 1902 ° 1:87 2.50 100 40 
Texas Company ..... 1902. 1.35 3.25 100 48 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 iw Se 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 4.75 104 
United Fruit ........ 1899 =. 2.35 4.50 3.25 68 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.70 1.85 0.80 28 


@Added this week; see page 16. 





Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of. stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater pice volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied-Stores .......... $3.00 $2.25 b$0.84 b$0.57 42 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 2.00 b2.45 b2.50 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 1.00 7.09 33 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.60 b058 b0.68 14 
Container Corporation... 2.75 1.00 b1.02 b2.35 37 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 2.00 c8.82 cl6.16 97 
Flintkote Company.... 3.00 1.00 b0.70 b1.06 29 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 2.50 b1.88 b1.62 86 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 1.50 bl1.09 bl1.19 51 
General Motors ....... 6.00 2.00 b2.38 b1.58 48 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 41.75 e127 e2.11 38 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.50 2.50 b145 b2.33 76 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 0.80 b0.81 b1.08 40 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 ~ 1.75 b1.36 b2.37 60 


Simmons Company .... 3.00 1.00 7.56 31 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.00 4.72 oa 
@Tide Water Assoc. Oil 1.90 0.90 b0.94 b1.39 37 
WUNGN WL. 6 cesicvescs 2.00 1.00 b0.31 bl1.22 39 
ie err 3.45 1.50 b1.64 b1.62 40 


West Penn Electric.... 1.85 1.00 b0.70 b0.81 28 


—_— 


b—First quarter. c—Years ended October 31, 1949 and 1950. 
e—Six months ended April 30. yeRemoved this week; see page 16. 
@ Added this week; see page 16. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Government dilemma: solving one problem creates another— 


Once again, there's "something 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Later this 
year, according to NPA, the output 
of durable civilian goods will be re- 
» duced as much as 30 per cent, perhaps 
more. Companies can’t suddenly re- 
duce their overhead in proportion to 
declining volume, so that unit costs 
will go up. Could TV prices, to take 
the hardest example, be raised suffi- 
ciently to cover the higher costs when 
every kind of discount from present 
prices fails to move stock? 

The smaller volume won’t auto- 
matically provide markets at higher 
prices. But even if people are will- 
ing to pay more, there will be the 
question of OPS ceilings. Under 
present regulations, ceilings would 
force the absorption of rising unit 
overhead. OPS is aware of that and 
so is trying to invent loopholes. The 
most likely technique will be not to 
issue new regulations that bluntly 
allow higher prices but, after listen- 
ing to hardship appeals, to permit, 
case by case, what is prohibited gen- 
erally. 

For major companies doing both 
defense and civilian work there might 
be an answer in allocating most of the 
overhead to defense. As they stand, 
however, the cost rules of the Armed 
Services won’t allow it. It is not 
Government policy to force the dis- 
mantling of company organizations. 
Probably, both the Armed Services 
and OPS will give way a little. 


The issue is discussed most 
volubly with respect to advertising 
expenses as advertising becomes less 
essential to immediate sales. For ob- 
vious reasons, companies want to con- 
tinue their usual expenditures. It’s a 
matter of which departments to al- 


locate these expenses to—civilian or 
military, 


There’s not a chance of a law to 
reinstate the Fair Trade system, and 
the lobbyists aren’t even trying. On 
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special'’ about current year 


the contrary, several bills have been 
introduced to eliminate the old law 
entirely. They were just introduced 
to hold off the retailers’ lobbies. 


Some day it may be necessary 
to pass a law forbidding the use of 
the Labor Department’s price index. 
Since General Motors put it into its 
contract with the union, almost every 
other union has asked for it. After 
the Korean outbreak, clauses were in- 
serted into other contracts, so that 
now about two million workers are 
said to be covered, exclusive of pri- 
vate arrangements. 

Moreover the cost-of-living clause 
doesn’t appear in wage agreements 
only. The press clippings at the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show much 
more variagated use. There are ali- 
mony settlements that allow for 
changes in living costs, as measured 
by the index. The clause has -found 
its way into rental leases. It’s found 
in all sorts of business contracts. 

Such widespread use of escalators, 


obviously, sends costs and prices up - 


still faster. The chances of anything 
going down for more than a month or 
so are not high, with the Government 
committing more than $50 billion a 
year on defense. The Administration 
has been fooling around with ideas for 
eliminating the clause in wage agree- 
ments—but the subject is patently 
too hot. 


It’s the season for noticing how 


late Congress is in passing appropria- 
tions. As usual, there’s something 
special about the current year, which 
adds to the trouble. Last year, the 
point was the single Appropriation 
bill, which stalled everything. This 
year, it’s a matter of appropriations 
for things that haven’t even been 
authorized. 

The most obvious case is providing 
money for OPS, NPA and other new 
agencies. However, Congress has 


not yet decided what these agencies 
are to do. Consequently, a firm 
budget can’t be set up, much less dis- 
cussed before Appropriations Com- 
mittees. It’s a question of whether 
the authority will have been voted 
before July; money will come later. 

Within the Defense Budget are $4 
billion for military public works. 
These works require _ legislative 
authority. So far, the legislative bill 
has not been sent to the Capitol. 


Congress has been cutting ap- 
propriations deeply—but it may all be 
make-believe. More and more, the 
civilian agencies work for the Army, 
which of course pays for the services. 
It’s to be seen whether what has been 
taken out of the civilian budgets won’t 


be restored in the military. Much of 
this work is said to be vital. 
Top NPA men tell reporters 


that by the fourth quarter, all goods 
using steel, copper and aluminum may 
be made under Government pro- 
grams. The remaining free market 
in metals will have been wiped out. 
Every industry asks to be included in 
a program: the answer may be to 
cover them all. 

The proposal involves embarrass- 
ments. How much steel should be 
allotted for juke boxes as against pin 
ball machines? If the industries are 
wiped out, should vending machines 
be retained and should there be dis- 
tinctions among such machines? It’s 
a dreary business, being the boss. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 








High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller &Co. 
Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 
44 Wall Street New York 
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New-Business Brevities 








Chemicals .. . 


For added luster for milady’s jew- 
elry, there’s a new canned liquid prep- 
aration by Zenith Manufacturing & 
Chemical Corporation—rings and 
other jewels are first treated with the 
liquid, then rinsed under a water tap 
and wiped dry with a soft cloth. . . 
Latest addition to the growing list of 
helpful literature offered by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company is The 
Story of Research, a word and picture 
book of the research activities of the 
chemical giant. . . . Ink and stain re- 
mover now on the market, unlike 
most such products, doesn’t have to 
be applied with a cloth since it has its 
own special perforated applicator— 
trade-named Touch and Go, it’s man- 
ufactured by Gregory Fount-O-Ink 
Company. .. . Cedar-Lux is a paint 
product which can be applied by 
brush or spray to the interior of a 


chest or closet to obtain the benefits 
of cedarizing without involving that 
more expensive process—said to fire- 
proof as well as moth-proof areas 
treated with the chemical, it forms a 
hard surface which will accept nails 
or screws and can be planed or sawed 
if necessary ; it’s sold in five and ten 
pound cans and is produced by Thrift 
Products Company. 


Grocery Products... 

Maxwell House instant coffee is 
scheduled to be on dealer’s shelves 
from coast to coast by the fall—in- 
troduced by General Foods Corpora- 
tion about a year ago, as yet it’s avail- 
able only in seven selected markets. 
... When the entire line of Sunkist 
products is in full distribution, house- 
wives will find this brand name wher- 
ever she looks throughout her local 
food market: on fresh fruit counters 
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as in the past, plus at frozen food} 
lockers and on juice shelves—frozey 
additions to the Sunkist line will in.) 
clude concentrated lemonade, concen.) 
trated orange juice and lemon juice} 
Shelf items will include orange, lemon 
and grapefruit juices; concentrated| 
orangeade and lemonade; and an 
orange and grapefruit juice combina. 
tion. . . . Unique contest idea for the 
old “I like this product” formula 
brings together General Mills and the 
investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane—GM ex- 
pects the contest to do big things to- 
ward promoting Wheaties, “We the 
People” gets a valuable plug for its 
continuing program to tell the masses 
about the value of buying common 
stocks and the lucky winners will 
share $50,000 in common stocks of 
their own choice. 


In Print... 
Under the same name and same 


editorship, Tide, “The News-maga- 
zine for Advertising Executives,” is 
now being published by Magazines 
of Industry, Inc., publishers of Mod- 
ern Industry. . . . First comprehen- 
sive Directory of New York Exporl 
Sales Representatives has been com- 
piled by the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc.—a 64- 
page book selling for $5, it lists 226 
Association member-firms and 97 dit- 
ferent commodity classifications with 
cross references to the firms handling 
them... . J A new bi-monthly aimed 
at those who handle amusements for 


the small fry is Toy Jobber & Deal- \ 


er—publication is by a firm of the 
same name... . The 1951 Commodity 
Year Book, published earlier this 
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month, foresees an end to the current 
declining commodity price trend late 
this summer—a standard _ reference 
manual in its field, with more than 
600 statistical tables and 50 price 
charts some of which include data 
for the past 100 years, it’s published 
by Commodity Research Bureau, Inc. 
(price, $10)... . Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York summed 
up its three-year-old anti-inflation 
fight recently in a 20-page illustrated 
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special issue of Points, its regular 


' monthly magazine for field under- 
} writers, then set about distributing 


copies far and wide—in brief, it de- 
fines inflation, outlines its causes, 


shows how it hurts the individual, 
' and suggests what might be done to 


combat it. 


| Photography . . . 


First new 8-mm. color motion pic- 
ture film to be marketed since 1936 
is Ansco daylight type film in a new 
“Twin-Eight” magazine producing 50 
feet of motion pictures—simultane- 
ously, the company has announced 
that its 16-mm. Ansco color movie 
film, offered the public in roll form 
since 1944, is now available for the 
first time in magazine load with day- 
light film (tungsten-type film in both 
8- and 16-mm. magazines will be 
added at a later date). ... Bell & 
Howell Company is turning out for 
the Air Force a specially designed 35- 
motion picture camera, known as 
Type A-6, which weighs only 30 
pounds including its electric motor, 
a magazine with 1,000 feet of film 
and a complete set of lenses—one 
of the major advances: a pre-thread- 
ed external film magazine which may 
be removed and replaced with an- 
other in less than 15 seconds. 
When American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company recently began pack- 
aging its Apeco photographic devel- 
oper and fix in envelope-type pack- 
ages, it was motivated by more than 
the simple desire to impart a new 
look to its products—the company 
had its eye on such factors as 
strength, economy in storage and abil- 
ity to keep chemicals fresh, all selling 
points for the new heat-sealed packet 
which is being turned out for it by 
Clayton Chemical & Packaging Com- 
j pany from kraft paper coated with 
Bakelite polyethylene resin. 

















| Motion Pictures . 

Taking time off from his duties as 
chairman of the board of Monsanto 
iChemical Company in order to fulfill 
a boyhood dream, Edgar M. Queeny, 
son of the founder of the nation’s 
largest company manufacturing fine 
{chemicals and medicinals, last year led 
a three-month safari in Africa for the 
!American Museum of Natural His- 
tory—fruits of the expedition were 
some 85,000 feet of color motion pic- 
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tures, including the first ever made 
of the Latuko, a primitive tribe in 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; footage on 
the Latuko is the basis of a 50-minute 
sound film recently previewed and the 
first of several documentaries being 
prepared from the unstaged shots 
taken by Mr. Queeny. . . . Career for 
Two is a new 19-minute color film on 
the subject of savings banks which 
will be available free of charge for 
group showings beginning in Septem- 
ber through Modern Talking Picture 
Service—filmed in Hollywood by 
John Sutherland Productions, it is 
the fifth production under the au- 
spices of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York... . 
Aimed at promoting better driving 
habits by commercial vehicle opera- 
tors, a new film entitled A Profes- 
sional Portrait is offered by the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association 
—running time is 22 minutes. 


Random Notes... 

High temperature paint will with- 
stand up to 1,900 degrees Fahrenheit, 
according to its maker, Fire-Gard, 
Inc. — applicable to wood or metal 
surfaces, the paint (available in most 
colors and aluminum) forms a bright 
finish and is resistant to moisture, 
corrosion, mild acids and alkalies, 
and industrial fumes. . . . Framework 
of “a new composite system of color 
television, achieved by combining the 
best elements of existing systems,” 
was released to the television industry 
earlier this month by the National 
Television System Committee, an in- 
dependent technical group sponsored 
by the Radio Television Manufactur- 
ers Association—purpose of the N.T. 
S.C. is to serve the public with regard 
to color TV in the same way that its 
predecessor did in 1941 with stand- 
ards for black-and-white TV. 

For a thoroughgoing and clearly un- 
derstandable description of the func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System, 
there’s a new booklet, A Day's Work 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York—copies are available at the 
FRB building in New York. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested, 
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Business Background 





A sulphur man tells why world faces serious sulphur shortage 


and in doing so neatly avoids rippling our foreign relations 





EANED Back—tThe tall and 

philosophic LaNcBourNE M. 
WILLIAMS, JR., is not a man to gripe. 
If he were, and had he ignored the 
other fellow’s 
viewpoint, the 
head of Free- 
port Sulphur 
Company at a 
recent lunch- 
eon meeting in 
which he dis- 
cussed the 
world’s sul- 
phur situation 
might have rip- 
pled the waters 
of our pool of 
none-too-serene international rela- 
tions. Instead, Mr..Williams let the 
statistics tell the story while he devel- 
oped his thesis: United States pro- 
duction of sulphur is sufficient to meet 
domestic needs, but is not sufficient 
to meet the needs of our allies as well. 





L. M. Williams, Jr. 


Minimum Stock — Before the 
turn of the century, the United States 
was almost completely dependent on 
foreign sources for sulphur—brim- 
stone from Sicily and Italy, pyrites 
from Spain. Today, we produce half 
the world’s total supply. In 1950, we 
produced 5.4 million long tons of low- 
cost brimstone compared with domes- 
tic requirements of 4.3 million tons. 
But after exports there was a deficit 


of 350,000 tons. 


Reasons for Shortage — Indus- 
trial need of sulphur goes across the 
board. “It is used,” explained Mr. 
Williams, “in everything we eat, wear 
or use.” Our own per capita con- 
sumption has more than doubled from 
the 1935-39 prewar average, and in 
the expanding fertilizer, chemical, 
rayon and cellulose film industries 
has almost trebled. The foreign call 
for American sulphur has increased 
from a prewar average of 566,000 
long tons to nearly three times that 
figure. Our 34 foreign markets, as 
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well as our home market, like Amer- 
ican brimstone for two important 
reasons: high quality (99.5 per cent 
pure sulphur) and low cost. Brim- 
stone sulphur is the cheapest of all 
the elements; nearly dirt cheap, at 
one cent a pound at the mine. That 
price compares with 17 cents a pound 
for lead, 241%4 cents for copper and 
56% cents for nickel: Foreign sul- 
phur now sells around five cents a 
pound. “Naturally,” as Mr. Williams 
pointed out, “they would rather come 
here than use their own.” 


Price Incentive — Unfortunate- 
ly, the big price disparity has worked 
cut wrong. Availability of low-cost 
American brimstone has encouraged 
French manufacturers of fine linens 
and British manufacturers of rayon— 
to mention but a few foreign indus- 
tries—to build their plants around the 
use of brimstone; why pay more for 
sulphur from pyrites? And mean- 
while, the profit lure of five-cent 
pyrite sulphur has not led to rapid 
rebuilding of war-torn sulphur pro- 
ducing plants in Europe. But things 
work that way under state socialism, 
and Mr. Williams took the fact in 
stride without comment. He did not 
suggest that some Marshall Plan 
dollars wisely invested some years ago 
in this basic European plant, might 
have eased the squeeze at this point. 


Smelter Smoke—How will this 
country augment its supply? Mr. 
Williams pointed out that we are not 
likely to open up a vast new supply 
of brimstone soon—the known avail- 
able areas in the Gulf region have 
been combed over carefully. But 
pyrite deposits exist in the United 
States. We can extract sulphur 
from sour natural gas and from oil 
refinery gas. And American Smelt- 
ing & Refining, faced with a serious 
smoke nuisance problem in its Gar- 
field plant at Bingham, Utah, within 
sniffing range of Salt Lake City, is 
now reclaiming sulphur dioxide from 





smelter smoke. 


While sulphur js 
ali.ost everywhere, capital expendi- 
tures are necessary to develop these 
sources, and the cost of sulphur wil 


be higher. 





Coal Carrier—Norfolk & West} 
ern’s president, R. H. Smirn, points 
out that coal continues to be the back-} 
bone of that railroad’s traffic. How. 
ever, two-fifths of Norfolk & West. 
ern’s freight revenues in 1950 came 
from traffic other than coal com- 
pared with just a little more than 
one-fifth in 1940. Norfolk & West- 
ern is one railroad that has not given 
up on the operating economy of coal- 
powered locomotives. 


ECA Lesson—Friends of Paut 
G. HorrMAN credit him with keen 
perception in his ability to throw 
out detail and get at the heart of a 
problem. For example, early in 
ECA’s task of directing foreign 
spending of Marshall Plan dollars, he 
told the participating nations that 
they could learn two good things from 
American methods: How to go about 
cutting costs through mass production 
methods, and how to develop new 
markets for sales of their own wares. 
To carry out this idea, ECA helped 
to finance industry teams from our 
foreign aid recipients who toured 
American plants. 


Britain Catches On—Four Brit- 
ish industry teams were reported 
quite impressed with what they saw 
and learned. Moreover, they have 
put improved techniques to work in 
British plants despite the hesitancy of 
British labor to accept labor-saving 
equipment. But the merchandising 
lesson was apparently lost—by the 
labor government if not by the i 
dustry men themselves. British gov | 
ernment officials are inclined to dis 
approve of large advertising budgets 
by companies. The subject is one 
that the International Advertising 
Conference is now discussing 1 
London. To point the moral, a suc 
cessful executive will tell how adver 
tising helped develop Dictaphone 
Corporation. He is C. K. Woo 
BRIDGE, president, who believes skill 
in making a superior product eco 
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nomically is wasted unless you let 
people know where they can buy t 
and why it is superior. 
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p: New Issues Registered 
sf With SEC 
vill i Airlines, Inc.: 257,690 shares 

’ merican AIr ’ 
‘i comes stock. (Offered June 13 at 
$15.625 per share.) 

| Public Service Company of Colorado: 
. 249,116 shares of common stock. (Of- 
nts fered June 13 to warrant holders at 
“kL $22.75 per share.) 

; ier Corporation: 216,504 shares of 
y Bons stock. (Offered June 13 to 
" warrant holders at $19.50 per share.) 
= Southeastern Public Service Company: 
M-} 20.000 shares of 6% convertible prefer- 
an} ence stock ($25 par). (Offered June 13 
st. at $27 per share.) 

Sangamo Electric Company: 111,000 
- Prison cothmon stock. (Offered June 
al-} 13 at $21.75 per share.) 

Calvan Consolidated Oil & Gas Com- 

pany, Limited: 1,000,000 of capital stock. 

ut} (Offered June 13 at $5.625 per share.) 
en{ Hudson Pulp & Paper Corporation: 
ow | 220,000 shares of class A common stock. 
- (Offered June 13 at $18 per share.) 

in United Stores Corporation: 103,170 
, shares of $4.20 second preferred stock. 
ig" | (Offered June 14 to warrant holders at 
he | $9.375 per share.) 
nat} The California Oregon Power Com- 
om | pany: $6,000,000 first 354s due 1981. 
vut (Offered June 14 at 102.31%.) 
ion Public Service Company of New 

Hampshire: $3,000,000 first 334s due 
€W 1} 1981. (Offered June 14 at 102.738%.) 
"eS. 

d Oswego Falls Corporation: 96,000 
et) shares of 5% convertible second pre- 
ur | ferred stock. (Offered June 14 to war- 
red | Tant holders at $31.75 per share.) 

National Tea Company: 120,000 shares 
of 4.20% convertible preference stock 

t (par $100). (Offered June 19 at $101 
per share.) 
te 
ai Sutherland Paper, Company: 34,399 
aW i shares of 4.40% convertible preferred 
ave | stock. (Offered June 19 to warrant hold- 
in | ets at $100 per share.) 
1 of Atlantic City Electric Company: 117,- 
ing 200 shares of common stock. (Offered 
3 May 9 to warrant holders at $19 per 
ing } share.) 

he Be 
. Illinois Power Company: 203,594 
ml | shares of common stock. (Offered May 
Ov" | 15 at $33.625 per share.) 
dis | Opelika Manufacturing Corporation: 

2 
gets | 200,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
ont tered May 15 at $13 per share.) 
ing oe Helicopters: Income deben- 
in 100% due 1961. (Offered May 17 at 
suc- . 
ver-|,,2He Cleveland Trencher Company: 
110,660 shares of common stock. (Of- 
lone tered May 22 at $8.25 per share.) 
pe The Kansas Power and Light Com- 
skill |pany: 256,842 shares of common stock. 
eco- |(Offered June 12 at $16 per share.) 

let eat National Bank in St. Louis: 
y It 500,000 shares of capital stock. (Offered 

June 12 to warrant holders at $44 per 
share.) 
RU 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 








...1f you only had $50 to $100 to invest?” 





That’s the question Mrs. C. L. Lang of Marshall, Texas, asked us. 


“Our income will probably never be large, and since Susan is 
only the first of several we hope to have, we are pretty sure that we 
will not be able to invest more than $100 a year. It is very likely 
that we will be unable to provide for all of our children the things 
that we would like for them to have, so we plan to teach them how 
to acquire for themselves the things that they want in life.” 


And that’s why the Langs wanted to start their children off with 
an investment in American business. 


Because they felt that money invested in common stock would 
be more likely to keep its purchasing power over twenty years than 
money which was simply set aside. 


Because, as Mrs. Lang said, “owning common stock will serve 
as an educational project for our baby (or babies, if we are fortu- 
nate). I am told that the stockholder owning only a few shares 
of stock gets the same reports and dividend checks . . . periodic 
letters from the president telling how the business is going . . . as 
are received by the stockholder owning a large block of stock. We 
feel that owning stock will give our children a practical lesson in 
the economics of the democratic free enterprise system.” 


We wish we could reprint her whole letter here. For that matter, 
we'd also like to reprint the detailed reply our Research Depart- 
ment sent Mrs. Lang, because it was typical of the painstaking care 
that Research gives to the questions of thousands of people who 
write us every month asking for an objective opinion about what 
they should do with either their present investments or their 


‘money—a little or a lot. If you'd like to see that correspondence— 


what we recommended buying “for a beautiful baby girl”—we’d 
be glad to send it to you. 


Or for that matter, if you’ve got an investment problem of your 
own, just write us about it. We'll be glad to tell you what we think 
is the best answer for you, whether you're a customer or not. 
There’s no charge for that service, no obligation. Just address— 


Department SE-57 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 

















Adjust 
Your 
Portfolio 
To 
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S AN INVESTOR you are now faced with 

an entirely new set of conditions because 

of the necessity of gearing the nation's econ- 

omy to war preparations. If you are to safe- 

guard your capital and maintain the purchas- 

ing power of your income in the face of the 

rapidly growing inflation potential, you should 

eet a realistic investment policy and adjust 

your portfolio to the changing economic 
situation. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


Name 









particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every wuld 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor.p RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


@eeeee7ese7e2euesesee7eee22ee#ee8e#eeeee @ ¢ 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


CO Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C1 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable te 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives ar 

[] Income 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


C1 Capital Enhancement CO Safety 
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iFrame and responsibility go together—AT&T's Wilson now can 


Hreview first big financing task—Eccles' plans no surprise 


he distinction that goes with con- 
T ducting the largest closed-end in- 
vestment trust also carries with it no 
Hittle responsibility. The Lehman 
Corporation management has long 
‘been aware of that and the fact is 
‘especially pointed in times like these. 
The Lehman annual report will be 
out in about a week. People in gen- 
eral realize that this trust has facili- 
ties for careful research, so they 
watch every portfolio for signs of any 
change in investment trends. As soon 
as a fresh report is available it is 
placed side by side with the previous 
one to read what new situations have 
been taken on, what old ones have 
been discarded and what has been 
given added importance. 

Because investors have the habit 
of following the leader, especially a 
successful leader, a big investment 
trust feels its responsibility to its un- 
known audience. A certain stigma 
is attached to the discarding of a 
stock long held in an investment trust 
portfolio. There may be no reason 
for the change other than that some- 
thing else looks better by comparison, 
but the public frequently reads be- 
tween the lines of a report and finds 
something that isn’t there at all. Cor- 
porate managements are sensitive 
about having their stocks dropped 
from a big closed-end portfolio. 


Leroy A. Wilson, president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, is now able to look back 
at the first piece of major financing 
done since he took over the reins from 
Walter S. Gifford. All but a small 
percentage of the $39 million conver- 
tible 314s were exchanged for stock in 
the 21 months ending June 19. On 
that date an increase in the conversion 
price practically forced the exchange 
ot bonds for stock, which must have 
been the way Mr. Wilson planned it 
in the beginning. That brought near- 
ly $120 million new money into the 
Bell System. In the same period 
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conversion of other A. T. & T. issues 
has been active. About $100 million 
of the 1951 convertible issue—the 
33gs—have been surrendered in ex- 
change for stock since conversion 
became effective on June 1. 


The Street was not surprised to 
hear from Washington that Marriner 
Eccles was planning to resign from 
the Federal Reserve Board. What- 
ever they may say about Mr. Eccles, 
all who know him agree that he loves 
a fight. Now there seems to be no 
occasion for the Reserve Board to 
fight anyone or anything except in- 
flation. Mr. Eccles, it was known at 
the time, was ready to resign on Feb- 
ruary 1 of this year. But the Board 
was then locking horns with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Sny- 
der and Mr. Eccles could not quit in 
the midst of a battle under fire. A 
former chairman of the Board, Mr. 
Eccles has been by-passed in the 
selection of a new chairman on two 
different occasions. 


Close on the heels of the retire- 
ment of the Charles Hayden Founda- 
tion from partnership in Hayden, 
Stone & Company came the decision 
of the New York County Surrogate 
that the Hayden will made no pro- 
vision, real or implied, for the pen- 
sioning of the firm’s old employes. 
The bulk of the $55 million estate 
went into the Foundation. The 
“help” in the stock brokerage busi- 
ness has had many experiences of 
this kind involving their security. 
That, in the opinion of some students 
of labor relations, is why the labor 
union spirit has been making progress 
in the Street. 


Large insurance companies have 
been so hard pressed for funds to 
make good on forward commitments 
in the housing and industrial fields 
that they have been letting go some 
of the bonds bought privately over 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock of seventy-five cents per 
share was declared in respect of the 
year 1951, payable in Canadian funds on 
August 1, 1951, to shareholders of record 
at 3 p.m. on June 22, 1951. 


Of this dividend twenty-five cents is 
attributable to railway earnings and fifty 
cents to income from other sources. 

By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, June 11, 1951. 
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GOTHAM HOsIERY 
COMPANY, Inc. 
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New York, June 18, 1951 


The Board of Directors of the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
at a meeting held today, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents ($.25) pershare 
on its Common Stock, payable 
August 1, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
July 16, 1951. 
WILLIAM FELSTINER, 

Secretary 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES te 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Aug. 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record July 23, 1951. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A”? Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Aug. 15, 1951, to stockholders of record 
July 23, 1951. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Dewnioon Manufachuing So. 

















Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 166 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 17 


PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 13 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record July 5, 1951. 

Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, July 31, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
June 15, 1951 























Readers! Profit by This 
“11-YEAR RECORD " 
OF 


COMMON STOCKS” 
er New York Stock Exchange 
# 


(1940-1950) re 


ecm) 

















Price Only $2 


This tabulation is considered so important | 


by one new subscriber that he paid us 
over $15 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
WORLD in order to tear out each “11-YEAR 
RECORD” and complete his file at once. 
Now published in book form at only $2, the 
complete tables with 1950 figures adde- 
cover 1,042 common stocks. 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE: 


{1) Each Stock’s Earnings—every year for 11 
years: (2) Each Stock’s Annual Dividends for 
1l years; (3) Each Stock’s High and Low Prices 
every year for 11 years: (4) Every Stock Split 
of 20% or More during the ll-year period. 

- Earnings and dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits to May 1. 1951. Price $2. Order 
Early—edition limited due to paper shortage. 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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the years. A case in point is the New 
Jersey Turnpike Commission bonds. 
Less than a year after a strong insur- 
ance group committed itself to finance 
that expensive project, and before all 
the issue has been taken down, some 
of the bonds are appearing on dealers’ 
offering sheets at good premiums. 
In fact a good-sized block actually 
sold several months ago. 


The promotion of Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina to the Circuit 
Court has encouraged investment 
bankers to believe that their anti- 
trust suit will be sped up. On top 
of about $5 million spent to prepare 
the case for trial, the 17 defendant 
firms are incurring heavy day-to-day 
expenses to fight the Government in 
court. The end to all this was 
brought nearer by the advancement 
of Judge Medina. 


Anchor Hocking 





Concluded from page 10 


this type; for the many products not 

subject to bacterial decomposition, 11 

different screw caps are supplied. 
Selling at 29 or 7.5 times 1950 


| earnings, the shares afford a return of 


5.5 per cent from the 40-cent quar- 
terly dividend rate established follow- 
ing the 2-for-1 split effective June 1, 
1950. However, repetition of the 40- 
cent extra disbursed at the 1950 year- 
end would lift the yield to 6.9 per 
cent. Anchor Hocking usually has 
been more conservative in its dividend 
policy in recent years than other 
members of its group, but payments 
totaling around $2 pér annum would 
seem to be warranted by the present 
level of earnings. 

Following an excellent first quarter 
in which earnings increased 51 per 
cent over the initial three months of 
1950, even after a 14-cent per share 
contingency provision, operations 
have continued at capacity. Sales in 
the last two quarters are normally 
more favorable than in the first and 
second quarters, and there is little 
likelihood of any appreciable let-down 
later this year. Reasonably priced 
and offering a good return, this semi- 
investment issue has appeal as a long 
term holding. 








Another Cut in Dollar?| 4 
t101 

Continued from page 3 abl 
exp 


six weeks. Of greater importance if \e 
the probability that this situation wil}, 
be semi-permanent (barring all-ou} cor 
war) rather than merely temporary} wh 
Many foreign nations have augmen. dat 
ted their gold and dollar reserve 
sufficiently by now to enable them ty 
relax their import restrictions, ané 
our stockpile purchases have bee 
materially reduced. 

Despite the high level of Federd 
Reserve note and deposit liabilities 
our gold supply could fall by another 
$12.68 billion to less than $9.1 bil. 
lion before the reserve ratio declined 
to 25 per cent. Obviously, no such 
decline as this is in sight. But this} | 
calculation is irrelevant, since under 
present conditions the limit on the 
allowable further drop in the gold 
stock is not the reserve ratio, but the} 8 
level of member bank reserves. These 
would drop dollar for dollar with gold | fe: 
holdings, and a $12.68 billion dip in 
the latter would cut bank reserves] ?@ 
below the amount required, under | ,, 
present regulations, to sustain the ex- 
isting level of bank deposits. ar 

A further gold outflow of $1,086 
million would merely absorb present} Q 
excess reserves of member banks. | st 
And if their reserve requirements 
were reduced to the legal minimum } ar 
levels, from the current $18.4 billion, | 7 
to $9.46 billion, another $8.94 billion 
of gold could leave the country— | fr 
total of over $10 billion, lowering the | 
gold stock to $11.73 billion—without I 
forcing any curtailment in bank de- 
posits. At this point, the reserve ratio } al 
would be 30.8 per cent. 


Looking Ahead : 


If these developments occurred and | © 
in addition the banks sold $1.99 bil J g, 
lion of Government securities to the 
Federal Reserve system, a total of, t 
over $12 billion of gold could be lost | 9, 
from now on, with no curtailment of 
member bank deposits, before the re-j 
serve ratio reached 25 per cent. Thi} 
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would lower the gold stock to $9.74 | 
billion—a higher limit than the $9.1 !c 
billion based solely on the reserve |? al 
ratio without reference to bank de ie 
posits, but still a much lower level J) 
than is likely to be witnessed. 
The longer term effects of dolly 
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devaluation would be highly infla- 


? 


able under the conditions which are 
‘expected to prevail over the next few 
: if years. At the same time, devaluation 
Will ould not be effective as a short-run 
Owl correction to the deflationary factors 
t\f which are temporarily in the ascen- 
et} dancy. The International Monetary 
vel Fund and all U. S. officials concerned 
1 ti} with monetary matters are strongly 
ani} opposed to it. An act of Congress 
etl} would be required in order to carry it 
out. Since devaluation is unnecessary, 
‘Taf undesirable, unpopular and difficult to 
ies} achieve, the chances that it will take 
her place appear remote. 


bil- 


. Dividend Changes 


this} American Molasses: Extra of 10 cents 
der and quarterly of 10 cents, both payable 
June 29 to stock of record June 22. 

the] “ Blue Ridge: One share of Blue Ridge 
old] Realization for each share of Blue 
the Ridge common payable on or about 
August 7 to holders of record June 25. 
St! Childs: No action taken on the pre- 
old | ferred dividend due June 30. 
in] Davega Stores: Quarterly of 25 cents 
ves | Payable July 5 to stock of record June 25. 
Company previously paid 35 cents quar- 
der terly. 
€X-| Garlock Packing: Extra of 25 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
6 June 30 to stock of record June 20. 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank: 
ent} Quarterly of 55 cents payable July 2 to 
ks. | Stock of record June 18. This is the first 
ok dividend declaration by the new bank, 
~ | which is a merger of Girard Trust Co. 
ul } and Corn Exchange National Bank & 
on, | Trust Co. 
ion May Department Stores: Quarterly of 
45 cents on the new common arising 
from a 2-for-1 split, payable September 
the | 1 to stock of record August 15. This is 
out equal to the 90 cents paid on the old 
f shares in the two previous quarters. 

“| State Street Investment: 45 cents pay- 
tio | able July 16 to stock of record June 30. 
Company paid 65 cents in April. 

Sutherland Paper: Quarterly of 37% 
cents plus extra of 2% cents on the new 
common, payable September 15 to stock 
and f Of record August 17. Previous regular 
bil- rate betore the 2-for-1 split was 50 cents 

quarterly. 

the} Trav-Ler Radio: No acti c 

/ : No action taken on 

of , the common dividend. Company paid 10 
ost 8 1980 March 28 last and December 
t ol Tri-Continental: 30 cents payable July 
re-}17 to stock of record July 2. Last year 
is f the company paid 25 cents in July and 
) 74) 2 cents in December. 
oil _ Underwriters Trust Co. (N. Y.): Spe- 
B. ; cial of $1 and quarterly of $1, both pay- 
rye fable June 27 to stock of record June 20. 
de-| West Indies Sugar: Extra of 50 cents 
ell payable June 12 to stock of record 
evll June 1. The company placed the com- 
mon on a quarterly basis and also de- 
lle clared a quarterly of 50 cents, payable 
: June 12 to stock of record June 1. 
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tionary and hence wholly undesir- | 








Notice of Redemption for the Sinking Fund 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


(em PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


Twenty Year 342% Debentures, Due July 15, 1965 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of the Indenture 
dated as of July 15, 1945 of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, under 
which the above described Debentures were issued, Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, as Successor Trustee, has drawn by lot $750,000 prin- 
cipal amount of said Debentures for redemption and payment on July 16, 
1951, through the operation of the sinking fund, at the principal amount 
thereof and accrued interest to July 15, 1951. The Debentures so drawn bear 
the following serial numbers, respectively: 





$100 DENOMINATION WITH PREFIX LETTER “C” 


13 195 657 940 1234 1609 2591 2694 2804 3076 3393 3540 3748 3905 3994 4227 
33 243 670 968 °1264 1614 2639 2700 2824 3121 3422 3586 3791 3910 4001 4242 
127 297 740 1034 1309 1640 2640 2710 2839 3198 3493 3616 3811 3920 4057 4252 
130 301 782 1096 1342 1665 2658 2772 2840 3308 3521 3658 3852 3929 4060 4261 
137 552 826 1143 1443 2576 2663 2792 3046 3326 3530 3703 3853 3949 4160 4272 
151 604 928 1199 1558 2580 2680 2799 3069 3366 3536 3722 3878 3979 4172 


$250 DENOMINATION WITH PREFIX LETTER “X” 


14 56 111 147 321 390 455 1038 1158 1212 1231 1341 1433 
31 96 139 191 358 431 1017 1045 1168 1223 1254 1367 1467 


$500 DENOMINATION WITH PREFIX LETTER “D” 


70 125 168 330 401 457 526 1027 1086 1175 1278 1352 1466 1495 
86 136 171 343 425 471 532 1049 1100 1205 1292 1368 1473 
113 159 317 397 435 514 592 1076 1129 1244 1336 1434 1480 


$1000 DENOMINATION WITH PREFIX LETTER “M” 


18 970 2042 3213 4430 5936 7141 8202 9526 10898 12344 13558 14748 15944 

49 995 2046 3249 4451 5942 7152 8236 9577 10903 12350 13574 14756 15999 

87 1009 2085 3310 4457 5975 7176 8271 9620 10950 12403 13585 14764 16013 

97 1031 2098 3318 4486 5993 7181 8300 9634 10956 12422 13601 14777 16020 
155 1040 2122 3337 4508 6025 7189 8344 9652 10980 12452 13637 14782 16026 
194 1059 2130 3374 4512 6043 7241 8349 9722 10989 12481 13646 14828 16052 
215 1072 2163 3419 4530 6085 7252 8370 9727 11034 12521 13670 14832 16060 
225 1074 2213 3428 4540 6108 7260 8385 9776 11056 12547 13678 14887 16099 
234 1083 2239 3454 4546 6112 7274 8390 9793 11076 12576 13685 14895 16153 
289 1104 2271 3499 4556 6137 7304 8403 9799 11093 12589 13691 14903 16164 
295 1126 2329 3518 4584 6145 7320 8424 9800 11137 12605 13707 14928 16203 
351 1147 2338 3577 4591 6163 7337 8438 9802 11146 12624 13711 14936 16230 
403 1162 2348 3607 4595 6171 7361 8470 9901 11161 12648 13715 14950 16232 
427 1169 2366 3620 4641 6186 7372 8494 9903 11175 12652 13739 14999 16261 
447 1170 2393 3710 4687 6197 7382 8525 9904 11188 12682 13743 15000 16269 
451 1183 2413 3734 4704 6215 7437 8533 9921 11190 12687 13792 15024 16314 
470 1196 2444 3774 4708 6253 7455 8573 9942 11210 12697 13806 15037 16328 
478 1275 2464 3820 4747 6259 7462 8603 9958 11226 12702 13817 15040 16332 
482 1323 2510 3826 4814 6285 7479 8633 10004 11242 12748 13827 15045 16339 
495 1344 2542 3838 4897 6305 7496 8667 10057 11251 12768 13859 15091 16342 
521 1358 2549 3860 4914 6316 7509 8727 10072 11287 12783 13860 15138 16371 
539 1361 2560 3880 4993 6359 7541 8755 10079 11291 12867 13894 15145 16387 
554 1452 2588 3915 5024 6373 7548 8776 10201 11303 12875 13905 15158 16394 
567 1485 2605 3926 5092 6418 7563 8821 10212 11340 12908 13907 15167 16413 
576 1507 2611 3932 5103 6457 7582 8826 10220 11347 12913 13940 15197 16430 
583 1511 2647 4011 5125 6472 7646 8877 10258 11351 12950 13964 15220 16433 
593 1520 2656 4034 5137 6483 7676 8886 10262 11360 13023 14048 15283 16453 
608 1531 2667 4039 5193 6501 7697 8898 10270 11377 13033 14051 15301 16460 
615 1541 2676 4061 5244 6544 7701 8905 10291 11399 13076 14079 15306 16469 
623 1588 2722 4090 5253 6601 7739 8911 10299 11445 13096 14086 15370 16475 
638 1625 2748 4101 5278 6625 7747 8920 10366 11467 13103 14107 15399 16479 
666 1646 2767 4111 5294 6633 7801 8965 10379 11493 13127 14142 15436 16494 
685 1651 2790 4119 5323 6644 7814 8977 10397 11546 13130 14180 15450 16513 
691 1679 2797 4120 5327 6650 7846 9005 10437 11554 13152 14244 15454 16581 
717 1689 2813 4145 5395 6662 7862 9023 10451 11573 13156 14249 15468 16631 
745 1692 2834 4187 5410 6671 7873 9033 10469 12039 13196 14260 15568 16638 
757 1721 2847 4195 5446 6688 7884 9036 10542 12075 13221 14318 15633 16641 
773 1743 2886 4205 5465 6704 7932 9095 10594 12081 13237 14350 15689 16649 
798 1820 2911 4221 5484 6729 7948 9131 10601 12113 13258 14377 15709 16664 
800 1844 2919 4223 5514 6747 7978 9135 10622 12116 13306 14397 15737 16671 
837 1874 2932 4229 5540 6770 7984 9145 10651 12128 13317 14434 15739 16676 
858 1881 2949 4233 5617 6809 8006 9168 10660 12134 13323 14443 15753 16682 
865 1898 2954 4259 5633 6850 8022 9196 10685 12141 13328 14452 15764 16698 
900 1921 2961 4292 5642 6929 8029 9208 10703 12176 13366 14498 15769 16783 
917 1957 2971 4306 5694 6935 8070 9311 10745 12210 13400 14619 15775 16813 
923 1962 3019 4312 5716 6985 8102 9365 10761 12224 13404 14634 15835 16835 
936 1969 3035 4335 5828 7027 8119 9422 10791 12234 13414 14664 15854 16842 
948 2013 3076 4367 5830 7040 8121 9451 10811 12241 13419 14670 15887 16862 
958 2018 3108 4393 5888 7066 8127 9477 10840 12277 13481 14684 15909 16870 
964 2020 3115 4407 5906 7081 8171 9504 10844 12292 13498 14688 15911 16884 
968 2031 3127 4424 5922 7122 8194 9507 10862 12328 13522 14726 15934 16899 


Each of said Debentures, together with all interest coupons maturing on 
and after January 15, 1952 attached, should be presented for payment and 
redemption at the principal office of Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, 514 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., or at the principal office of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New York 15, New 
York. On and after July 15, 1951, interest on said Debentures will cease to 
accrue and coupons appertaining thereto maturing subsequent to said date 
will be null and void. 


Coupons maturing July 15, 1951, and prior thereto, should be detached and 
presented for payment in the usual manner. 
PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
By: CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, Secretary-Treasurer 
Dated: Pittsburgh, Pa., June 11, 1951. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS tL 
Meet 
day ¢ 
en} JU 
° . can 
American Locomotive Company Hackensack Water Company 
—_ 
Incorporated: 1901, New York, succeeding an established business. Offices: Incorporated: 1869, New Jersey; reorganized 1880 Office: 4100 Park 
30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. and Schenectady 5, N. Y. Annual Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May, 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 1,594. rc agicitaiia 
1950): Preferred, 4,634; common, 17,002. ee 
ea = Capitalization: 
Capitalization: : Ree: See: SON ss. cece ee ees han eee ea eed $17,600,000 St 
DEINE OUR 5 soos scree Sse Solas eeNed cee he abou ws *$14,250,000 RaecR CNA RC SNE EI ce ola cael end Oot oe 384.280’ shs sell 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par)...........-..-eeeeeee 200,000 shs 
Common: BiOCK AGE WOE). 2. side sen kc og0b in Sno see sas ce see 1,779,076 shs day 
*Borrowed from Metropolitan Life in 1949. 7Callable at $115. Business: Supplies water virtually without competition to 
53 communities in the eastern part Bergen County and th} Co 
. ‘ , north ae ‘ Baad 

Business: Second largest manufacturer of railroad diesel- Saaaee agp Dag yy ae Pag ell as iP Air- 
electric locomotives (developed in collaboration with General of annie in eames y, N. *.; & population} A ipt 
Electric Co.); also makes railway steel springs, wheels, bars, Seems: Se atiémoell amit sees Ame 
etc., diesel engines, and equipment for oil refining industry, re 1 Positi P eatin in prenigg™ ki : De 
public utilities, marine power, etc. Only diesel-electric loco- ecanidinee $1 s260. $038,744: neg <eiek: or ee how ge: Anc 
motives were produced in 1950. naiiie sein wn in i $41.15 +5 he -2-to-1; cash, $782,198} ays 

Management: Capable and experienced. Dividend R - # : — resi t Bac! 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, rine ag rte : she testa . Oo Se. — D 
1950, $41.8 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $7.3 million; U. S. al "9 - a — = as we rags agape ree to some} pi, 
Gov’ts, $5.6 million; inventories, $31.8 million. Book value of ent olset increasee operating Costs, and longer term C 

earnings picture should be one of comparative stability. an 
common stock, $23.95 per share. Cc 2s See shee 2 d lity i Can 

Dividend Record: Paid on preferred 1901-32; arrears cleared omment: Ihe stock 1s a good quality income producer. Cas 
by recapitalization in 1943; regular payments since. Com- “EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK D 
mon payments 1906-08 ; 1916-31; 1943 to date. Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Cel 

. ° e T< > 4 Ro « 9 6 96 6 Cid 
Outlook: Substantial defense orders for non-rail equip- | Hiidends paid =... 120 “E30 “too Sig Sige PEGs E88 | Cen 
ment assures company of a high level of operations for ED Seat srathecoves 22% 26% 31% 32% 31% 2% 31% 3 | Cer 
some time ahead. Full participation in the accelerated LOW +e sees ee eeeeees 18% 21% 26% 28 26 24% 24% 30 Chi 
dieselization program should carry well into 1952 while diver- “Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1950. Cit 
sification into non-locomotive fields has favorable longer term Clu 
implications. Col 
Comment: Both issues are typical capital goods equities. E 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK The Murray Corporation of America Cot 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Cot 
Earned per share.... $3.07 $4.58 $2.53 $3.04 $1.70 $2.30 $2.50 $2.78 Co 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 1.30 1.05 1.65 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.50 ee — Lo ied as cong by 2 to a - ¢ 
RN x nsocatantioss 16% 28% 41% 44% 30% 26% 18% 21% ta Ghee, ‘ius Ean nd aes oe ees ee u 
‘ % 4 99%, 5, Prt am i al meeting: Third Tuesday in December at 100 W. 
LOW +2 - eee e esse eee 10% 14% 26 22% 18% 16% 12% 13% 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Approximate number of stockholders (August : 
31, 1950): Preferred, 1,600; common, 10,000. Da 
Capitalization: De 
RE SE SI Sg in Uae igckccleeuie Rie hed Ow heb OURS EN Ae DORMS None I 

Mdm stock 4% cum. conv. ($50 par).........cceccseces egies = 
Packard Motor Car Company jommon stock ($10 par) ......cscccccccvevcccccesessscecces 1,015,004 shs De 
*Callable for sinking fund at $51 from October 1, 1955 through October Do 
1, 1960; otherwise at $52 through October 1, 1955, then lower; convertible E 
Incorporated: 1909, Michigan, as successor to a 1900 consolidation of into 2 common shares through October 1, 1955. “2 
established companies. Office: 1580 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. El; 
(P. O. Box 117, Detroit 32, Mich.) Annual meeting: Third Monday in p ' : Er 
April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 110,048. Business: A leading manufacturer of automobile parts in- = 
Capitalization: cluding all-steel body units, sub-assemblies, fenders and Ec 
adie brea ON 68.5.3 sissies eae bop cme Ses aan eden Seemere esa None hoods, chassis frames and cushion spring assemblies. Also q 
TL, ee ree ane ee ar ee ene rere 14,891,340 shs he : Fi 

é makes porcelain enamel steel bath tubs, sinks and lavatories, 

. . ; steel kitchen cabinets, electric and gas ranges (chief outlet | Ga 

Business: One of the larger “independents” in the auto- Montgomery Ward). Ga 
mobile industry. Built up wide prestige with higher-priced Management: Experienced and aggressive. | 
cars, but entered the medium-priced field in 1935. Among Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital August 31, } Ge 
other lines are special-purpose chassis, marine and indus- 1950, $23.9 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $8.5 million; U. § ! Gi 
trial engines and taxicabs. In 1951, booked defense orders Gov’ts, $311,940. Book value of common stock, $37.96 per j Gc 
for General Electric’s J-47 turbojet engines and Packard share. Gi 
marine diesels. ‘ Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on | 

Management: Able and long experienced. common, 1929, 1936-37, 1940-45 and 1947 to date. Gr 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, Outlook: Prospects are clouded because of company’s de |H 
1950, $46.3 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $25.4 million; U. S. pendence on the rate of new car manufacture and new resi- | H 

’ 2113 : 

Gov’ts, $13.7 million. Book value of common stock, $5.23 dential building, both of which have been drastically | H 
per share. curtailed. But replacement demand in both divisions will |] 
Dividend Record: Payments 1909-1910, 1916-1920, 1922-1931, take up some of the slack. Defense orders if received in 

1936-37, 1941-45 and 1947-49 and 1951. : volume could be an offsetting factor. 

Outlook: Heavy concentration in the high-priced car field Comment: Erratic earnings and dividend record place }H 
forces company into a market which is limited and where shares in speculative category. H 
competition is keen. However, large military orders may EARNINGS. BIVIDEND RECORD AND Paice RAN MMON stock | Ir 
improve the earnings picture to some degree. : : ee ee oe 1950 

> ‘ioe : Years ended Aug. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 oe aK 

Comment: Stock is statistically improved but continues in Earned per share....*$1.46 $1.58 $1.02 D$0.77 $2.85 $3.21 $6.95 $10.73 | 

a speculative position. Calendar years 
Dividends paid 0.75 0.75 0.75 None 1.00 1.15 1.60 2.80 * 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK PR Reh, Suck 11% 14% 21% ~ 22 16% 17 14 23% L. 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Bowens steels cos 5M 8% 13 9% 9% 12% 10 15 7 
Earned per share.... $0.32 $0.27 $0.08 $0.32 $0.26 $1.01 $0.52 $0.35 eee . 9 9 tingency 
Dividends paid ...-. 0.10 0.10 0.15 None 0.15 0.35 0.50 None a Sy eee ee aL 
Ee eer 5 6% 12 12% 7% 5% 4% 4% Note: In six months to February 28, 1951 (first fiscal half), earned $2.84 vs. $3.9? = 
Re Pe nee 2 35% 5% 5% 4% 4 3% 3% in same 1949-50 period. 1 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
‘Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 28: American Distilling; Ameri- 
can Home Products; Halliburton Oil 


Well Cementing; Lee Rubber & Tire; 


McLellan Stores; National Distillers 
Products; Rice, Stix, Inc.; Scranton 
Electric. 


_ June 29: Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing; Kroger Co.; Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum. 

July 2: Adams-Millis; Anderson Clay- 
ton & Co. 

July 3: Congoleum-Nairn. 





DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 
day before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Air-Way Elec. Appl...Q25c 8-1 7-20 
Alpha Port. Cement..... 50c 9-10 8-15 
Amer. Molasses....... Ql0c 6-29 6-22 
Ro i a adiacn orwh a El10c 6-29 6-22 
Anchor Hocking Glass..40c 7-13 7-5 
Austin, Nichols ........ 5c 8-1 7-20 
Backstay Welt ..... Ql2%c 7-3 6-21 
in gckcsias eas E37%c 7-3 6-21 
Bird Machine .......... 25c 6-28 «6-18 
Canada So. Ry....... S$1.50 8-1 6-27 
Cannon SHOC. <<. << Q20c 7-2 6-22 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt...... 50c 8-1 7-10 
ok reer Q$1.25 7-2 6-20 
Colotex ~Corps... ess. Q25c« 7-31 7-9 
Cent. Ariz. Lt. & Pwr...20c 9-1 8-6 
Cent. Ohio Steel Prod...25¢ 7-10 6-28 
Chi. & East. Ill Cl. A...50ce 7-16 7-2 
Cities SOWIE ooo cccas QO$1 9-10 8-17 
Club Alum. Prod........ Se 7-14 6-30 
Columbus & Southern Ohio 
BS cucedhiadbauce Q35ce 7-10 6-25 
Commonwealth Edison..45c 8-1 7-2 
Container Corp. ........ 50c 8-20 8- 6 
Corroon & Reynolds...S20c 7-2 6-22 
Cunningham Drug 
BE withsseienycs Q25c 7-20 7-5 
Davega Stores ....... 25c 7-2 6-25 
Dennison Mfg. Cl. A..Q30c 8-15 7-23 
Do 8% Deb.......... Q$2 8-1 7-23 
Detroit Edison ....... Q30c 7-16 6-29 
Dominion Stores ..*Q12%c 9-15 = 8-17 
Eastern SS Lines..... Q25c 7-2 6-22 
Elgin Nat'l Watch....Q15ce 9-20 8-30 


Emerson Radio & 





co eer 25¢ 7-16 7-5 
Equitable Off. Bldg...Q15c 6-29 6-22 
Firestone Tire & Rub..$1.50 7-20 7-5 
Gamble-Skogmo ...... Ql5ce 7-31 = 7-13 
Garlock Packing ..... Q25c 6-30 6-20 

Pa ee E25ce 6-30 6-20 
Gen’! eee Q25ce 6-28 6-25 
Gillette Safety Razor..Q50c 7-25 7-2 
Gotham Hosiery ...... Q25c 8-1 7-16 
Grayson-Robinson ....Q25¢ 7-20 6-29 

Do $2.25 pf....... Q56%c 8-15 8-1 
Grocery Store Prod.....20c 6-30 6-21 
ity age he ET Q25c 7-16 7-2 
Holt (Henry) ....... Ql5c 6-29 6-26 
Horn & Hardart Bak...Q$2 7-2 6-21 
Household Finance....Q60c 7-14 6-30 

hf Sere QO$1 7-14 6-30 

iy 2 as Q933%4c¢ 7-14 6-30 
Hudson Bay Mining....Q$1 9-10 8-10 
Hussmann RefrigeratorQ30c 8-1 7-20 
Int'l Utilities ........ Q30e 9-1 8-10 

‘King-Seeley ......... Q50c 7-16 6-29 

cad CPV ee ete! E50c 7-16 6-29 
Lamson Corp. (Del.)...15¢ 6-30 6-22 
Langendorf Un. Bakers.45c 7-14 6-30 
ion | on ee Q50c 7-16 6-29 
Longines- Witt. Watch.Q15ce 7-17 6-22 








Hldrs 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
May Dept. Stores 
\ of ere Q93%ce 9-1 8-15 
Do $3.40 pf......... Q85e 9-1 8-15 
—e Ql2%c 7-2 6-15 
McQuay-Norris ...... Q25e 7-2 6-25 
Mich. Steel Casting...Q15c¢ 6-30 6-10 
Mo. Gas & Elec. Sve....75¢ 7-5 6-20 
Motorola Inc. ........ Q50c 7-16 6-29 
Nachman Corp. ......... $1 6-29 6-25 
Nat’l Fuel Gas........ Q20c 7-16 6-29 
Nat’l Investors......... 10c 7-20 6-27 
Nat'l Mfg. & Stores...Q25c¢ 7-16 7-2 
National Shares ........ Se 7-14 6-29 
N. England G. & El...Q25c 7-16 6-21 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 7-1 6-21 
North Am. Aviation....50e 7-25 7- 3 
Novadel-Agene ........ 25¢ 7-2 6-22 
Peet GOP. cccticcvis Se 6-30 6-23 
Pacific Gas & Elec.....Q50c 7-16 6-29 
Parmelee Transp. ..QI2%c 9-26 9-14 
Permanente Cement ..Q30c 7-31 7-13 
Philip Morris ........ Q75ce 7-16 7-2 
eo, | ae 5c 7-20 7-10 
Reme PWM. ik. ei. cdas 12c 7-10 6-28 
Reliance El. & Eng...... 40c 7-31 7-20 
TD a eee Q20c 6-29 6-25 
Southern Calif. Edison.Q50c 7-31 7-5 
Do 4.48% pf........ Q28e 7-31 7-5 
Do 4.56% pf...... Q28%c 7-31 7-5 
Southern Colo. Pwr..Q17%c 7-14 = 6-30 
Southwest Public 
OP eee O28 9-1 8-15 
Standard Screw........ QO$1 6-30 6-20 
Sterchi Bros. Strs...Q37%c 9-7 8-24 
Sterling Elec. Motors..Q10c 7-10 6-30 
Ee eres E5c 7-10 6-30 
See: GM kswesaavs Q62%c 8-1 7-12 
Union Asb. & Rub.....Q25c¢ 10-1 9-10 
United Air Lines....... 75<¢ 7-20 7-9 
United Shoe Machy..Q62%c 8-1 7-3 
U. S. & Foreign Secur...55c¢ 6-29 6-25 
U. S Rediater...<.... Q25« 8-1 7-17 
U. S. Smelting.........50c 7-14 6-29 
United Stores Corp. 
ie. ste nomiden iy Aa $1.50 8-15 7-27 
Walker (H.) G. & W..*75c¢ 7-16 6-26 
Weston Elec. Inst....... 50c 9-10 8-24 
White Sewing Mach...Q50c 8-1 7-20 
Accumulations 
Calif. Pac. Trading 
og eae 18e 7-6 7-2 
Chic. Rwy. Equip.....4334¢ 7-2 6-25 
Concord Gas 7% pf...... 75c «688-15. 8&- 1 
Hydraulic Press Brick 
MEE ara tn cared acne $1 8-1 7-20 
New England Pub. Servic 
RE SE $1.75 7-15 6-29 
ee $1.50 7-15 6-29 
Stand. Power & Light 
Oe beri a ctavesautes $1.75 8-1 7-16 
Stock 
Blue Ridge Corp.......... + 8&7 6-25 
*In Canadian currency. One share Blue 


Ridge Realization for each share Blue Ridge 
Corp. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 





REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 








FLORIDA EAST COAST 


Port Sewall, near Hobe Sound and Stuart. 
To close out estate, in winter colony, beautiful 
home, 3 acres, landscaped, 300 feet water- 
frontage. Asking price $82,500 subject to offer. 
Pictures upon request. 


Dehon & Son, Realtors 
Phone 81, Box 631, Stuart, Florida 











MINNESOTA 








Summer Home Acreage 


For sale on North Shore of Lake Superior, Hov- 
land, Minn., 2 miles above lake and hwy., 61.4 
miles from O. and 2 stores; 65 miles from 
Port Arthur, Ont. Suitable for private use or 
subdividing. Consists of 120 acres beautifully 
situated in valley with 2 creeks crossing property. 
Beaver colony and pond on 1 creek. Possible 
to have private lake if owner desires. Flat field 
large enough for airplane landing. Rolling fields 
between creeks suitable for golf course. Woods 
with trails for hiking and hunting. Raspberry 
and strawberry patch. Currants, crab-apple tree 
and lilacs. Nice garden spot. 140’ drilled artesian 
well. Tel. 110 v. Kohler light plant (2 miles 
to highline.) House and other bldgs. Immed. 
poss. Price $7,500. 
Oliver Updyke, Hovland, Minnesota 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE 


Two-bedroom ranch-type house with one-car, fire- 
proof garage attached; poured-concrete full base- 
ment (8 feet) with 14x 17 feet Lord & Burnham 
Greenhouse attached to rear. Anderson windows, 
Carter storm sash and screens; fireplace; Hot- 
point kitchen; including stainless steel sink with 
garbage disposal, dishwasher, exhaust fan and 
built-in cupboards. Copper plumbing throughout. 
Excellent water from Artesian well; full insula- 
tion. Williams Oil-O-Matic, forced hot-water heat 
with two circulating pumps; 1,000-gal. tank buried 
under porch. Hardwood oak floors throughout; 
copper cable wiring throughout with 12-circuit 
switchboard. Beautiful lawn. Two miles from 
downtown Exeter; seven to Hampton Beach. Lot 
150 by 165 feet. Owner built and occupied since 
November 1948. 30-day delivery. Priced $28,000. 


R. A. HAYS 
Exeter, N. H. 
Telephone 3153 
NEW YORK 
BAYPORT, N. Y. 


Waterfront (Great South Bay) 145’ shorefront, 
bulkheaded, two jetties, depth 200’, lot enclosed; 
Riparian rights. English stucco house, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths 2nd floor, 356” combination living 
and dining room, Ist floor lavatory, 31’ sun porch. 
Kitchen with dining alcove, waterproof cellar, 
steam heat, oil burner. Large cottage type 
garage, 2 cars, and bath house, 2nd floor apart- 
ment. Local broker listing, $35,000. 


Write P. O. Box 273 or phone 1406 


MEDUSA, N. Y. 


Catskill Mountains near Albany. Country home 
and all year-round residence. Newly remodeled, 8 
rooms, 1% baths; complete modern kitchen with 
Kelvinator electric range and refrigerator; hot and 
cold water; central heating, Trane radiators; 
inlaid linoleum ground floor. One remodeled in- 
sulated outbuilding 20x45 with fluorescent lights, 
suitable shop. One modern housekeeping cottage 
with open porch and washroom. One small in- 
sulated outbuilding suitable cabin. One tool 
house, 10 acres, orchard with 24 young fruit 
trees, $16,000. 
Cc. Lausch 


453 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
WURTSBORO, N. Y. 


Country Estate — Fine Location 
Year Round Home — Summer Retreat 
70 miles from N. Y., main highway, beautiful 
new house, 6 rooms off center hall, 2 rooms up- 
stairs, tiled kitchen and bath; plastered walls 
and ceilings; full basement with kitchen, laundry, 
automatic washer; garage; oil heat; artesian 
well; hardwood floors, picture windows, Venetian 





Hampton Road 














blinds, screens, storm sash; 3'%-room_ guest 
house; 60 acres; pond; upkeep, taxes low; 
$22,000; value $35,000. Owner. 


E. C. SCHENK 
BOX 27, WURTSBORO, N. Y. 
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Curtiss-Wright Corpoation | Reynolds Springs Company ie 
§ 
| a 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to consolidate established companies. Office: Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as successor to a business established 1899. Sé 
Wood-Ridge, ‘N. J. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April at 100 Office: 2301 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. Annual meeting: Third 
W. 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, Wednesday in January. Number of stockholders (November 30, 1950) : 1,900. 
1950): Class A and common, 86,633. Capitalization: 0 
‘ pitalization: 
Capitalization: Long tetas GR. os VSI. So ers eke $164,000 
Ra IM hte ib sui das kph ao sd ERE s tone coe he wee nee None } Capital stock ($1 DBE) oo00ccivciccd cdpadecesccscnescccecencece 282,725 shs 7 
“Class “A” stork, $2 nion-cum: ($1. DAF) ~.0 ..066:5 <00c0s secdcnms 953,719 shs } 
PAO OOOO) ROL (DOLD o. sis:encb~wadenninje sons ekfessiaswwsieae 6,985,387 shs ; 
TPM cornea Shcesaveaoaharcaesecate kes ehceee $1,389,676 Business: One of the largest domestic manufacturers ¢ 
*Callable at $40; convertible into common share for share. cushion seat springs for the automobile industry. Also makef «iti 
a wide variety of mechanical springs and fabricated shee} . 
Business: One of the largest manufacturers of airplane en- metal accessories. hes 
gines, propellers and parts. Seventeen former units have Management: Competent. An 
been consolidated into three main branches, including the Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 3) its 
very important engine division operated by the Wright 1950, $1.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov'ts 
Aeronautical subsidiary. In 1950, obtained license to manu- $666,311. Book value of stock, $12.45 per share. con 
facture helicopters using Doman rotors, limited to over-250- Dividend Record: Payments 1920, 1923-25, 1934-37, 1941-5] res 
horsepower applications; and agreed with Bristol Aeroplane | and 1950. ope 
Co., Ltd., on technical collaboration, including license to a | Outlook: Company’s operations are closely tied in with the 
Bristol engine. Acquired Prolektosite Co. in 1951. | general level of automotive production and competitive and} are 
Management: Strengthened by recent changes. | cyclical factors will probably result in fairly wide earnings ; 
Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital De- | swings in the period ahead. the 
cember 31, 1950, $96.5 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash, $16.6 | Comment: Shares are a business cycle issue. i 
illion; U. S. : illion. i in 
mon; U. 5, Govis, 560 million. Book value combined | EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK ; 
stocks, $15.10 per share. " se gr % 45 947 in¢ 
dian - eer | Years ended Sept. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividend Record: Partial payments on class “A” 1936-38; | Earned per share....*81.22 *$1.12 $0.94 D$3.25 $1.91 $0.66 $1.92 $24 A] 
regular payments, 1939 to date; on common 1940 to date. | Calendar years ‘ao as 2 See ee eee oe 
Outlook: Company should benefit from business arising | —* aie aldara ; - a “aan "ce. an Oe 
s BRI «0s aw ods ccceca'e's 11% 15% 238 28% 16% 11% 7% = 184 
from the national defense program. Full benefits of man- F Boeterec ee 5% 8% 14% 12% 9 5% 4% 8 T te: 
agement and policy changes will require time, and prospects : “Includes $0.53 profit from sale of plastics division and $0.33 credit from reser wl 
depend upon regaining competitive position. adjustments, both in 1944; includes postwar refunds, $0.10 in 1943, $0.16 in 1944 
Comment: Stocks are speculative, particularly the common. ila “0 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK dv 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 or 
Earned per share....*$1.42 *$1.62 $2.98 *$0.02 *D$0.47 $0.46 $0.12 $0.77 4 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.25 200 1:00 1.00 Sterling Drug Inc. 1¢ 
BERGE enswesnwsec oct 9% ™ 9 12% 6% 12% 1% 12% 7 
BO Sic ection ans 5% 4% 5% 5% 4% 43 7 7% th 
ft Kk ¢ Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as Sterling Products (Inc.), in segregation 
*After development and adjustment reserve, $1.22 in 1943 and $1.15 in 1944; and rip . i : : 
credits therefrom $1.52 in 1946, $0.13 in 1947; includes postwar refunds $1.22 in -_ roe 13 i. bgt go tog Wiest Tedac tm dey at 100 Wer er 
1948 and $1.14 in 1944. D—Deficit. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): hz 
Preferred, 656; common, 33,609. 
Capitalization: pl 
RE eo hss b akc ash 4 bik UES eee ee ene Ne eRee $18,833,758 di 
ifi i *Preferred stock 334% cum. ($100 par)..........-- ..._ 116,700 shs 
Northern Pacific Railway Company Common stock ($5 par) Nee ere ee .--3,829,217 shs di 
i *Callable at $104.50 through June 30, 1951; $103.50 through June 31, 
Incorporated: 1870, Wisconsin. Offices: 176 East Fifth Street, St. Paul 1, 1953, $102.50 thereafter. 
eco _ “ — ber New — AS N. Ls oy a ony al 
esday in April. Number of stockholders (December ‘ : ,416. , . 
Capitalization: Business: One of the world’s largest producers of ethical at 
SNC TELE TRS I $268,915,830 and proprietary pharmaceuticals, which provide 75% of rev- 
ee IP a rere err ineeery: 2,479,826 shs enues. Foreign operations, mostly in Latin America and the | D 
British Empire, provide over a third of sales and approx, y 
Business: One of the large, land grant northwestern rail- imately the same proportion of net income. Brand names h 
road systems (holds 2.3 million acres), extending from the include Bayer Aspirin, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, Fletcher's 
head of the Great Lakes and St. Paul-Minneapolis, through Castoria, Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder, Lyon’s Tooth Paste, Molle} aj 
states bordering Canada to Pacific Northwest cities; 6,904 shaving cream and Energine cleaning fluid. p 
miles of road operated. Major items of freight are lumber, Management: Long associated with the company. . 
grain, oil, coal, apples and iron ore. Jointly, with Great Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
Northern, controls Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 1950, $45.4 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $12.1 million; market- 
and holds 50% interest in Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. able securities, $4.2 million; inventories, $34.0 million. Book! | 
Management: Experienced and capable. value of common stock, $14.13 per share. . 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
1950, $52.8 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $44.1 company and predecessors, 1902 to date. 
million. Book value of common stock, $222.89 per share. Outlook: Company has diversified its activities and C 
Dividend Record: Payments 1899-1932 and 1943 to date. strengthened its competitive position in recent years by 
Outlook: Over the longer term growing competition from important acquisitions as well as by active research and 
trucks and other transportation has adverse implications, development. Further sales growth seems indicated. | S 
but near-term farm prospects and continued heavy ship- Comment: Preferred stock is of high grade; common, an | f 
ments of war materiel to the Pacific Coast point up the income producer with growth prospects. } 
more immediate outlook for revenues and earnings. Tock 
Comment: Shares are speculative. “EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON S ne ( 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 194919 
ERENNNSS, SIVIDERD RECURS AND PUNCE RANGE OF STOCK Farned per share.... $2.23 $2.22 $2.60 $3.59 $3.09 $3.24 $3.29 $3.6 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Dividends paid ..... “1.50 1.50 1.55 190 2.00 2.25 = po ; 
Earned per share....$10.29 $5.31 $4.66 $3.58 $5.40 $4.97 $3.93 $7.87 BN eects 33 338% 45 63 49 39% 1 : 
Dividends paid Leo 400 100 «| 100 «6100 | ee ee foes BE scdoatdelases 29% 30% 31% 41% 34 32% 3 4 
RE Ee as 185% 22% 38% 36 22% 27% 19% 38 Pad " 1 
ETE ee 7 13% 17% 16% 184 16% 11% i ‘Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. . 
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Utilities Study 
The Atom 


Five western power compan- 


ies now planning nuclear re- 
search at own expense in co- 
operation with Government 


After its initial wait-and-see ap- 
A proach to the expensive propo- 
sition of testing the atom’s possibili- 
ties as a source of industrial power, 
American industry is now quickening 
its pace. Five of eight companies 
considering projects in nuclear energy 
research are western electric utilities, 
operating in areas where fuel prices 
are relatively high. 

The pick-up in interest has followed 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s out- 
line of a good-neighbor policy toward 
industry in accordance with which 
AEC has expressed its readiness to 
cooperate with industry research 
teams under certain conditions, one of 
which stresses that emphasis is placed | 
“on those matters that will be pro- 
ductive in the relatively near future, 
one to three years” (FW, May 9, 
1951). It also indicates belief that 
the spade work in atomic research, an 
enterprise costing billions of dollars, 
has marked out lines along which 
practical research can now be con- 
ducted at costs not prohibitive to in- 
dustry. 

The electrical equipment, chemical 
and oil industries have been close to 
atomic developments from the start, 
but power companies have held back 
until quite recently when rising costs 
have impelled them to turn a more 
appreciative eye toward uranium as a 
possible future energy source for their 
use, 

Four industry teams with which 
AEC has already signed agreements 
are: 

Detroit Edison and Dow Chemical 
companies ; 

Commonwealth Edison and Public 
Service of Northern Illinois, both of 
Chicago ; 

Pacific Gas & Electric and Bechtel 
Corporation of San Francisco. 

Monsanto Chemical and Union 
Electric Company of Missouri. 

The list of eligibles will be confined 
JUNE 27, 1951 


for the present to those four groups. 
Their initial steps will consist of cal- 
culating costs of building and operat- 
ing experimerital reactors. Use of 
atomic energy for running machinery 


_in factories and lighting homes is still 


a distant prospect. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
A NICE HOTEL 


Brick, 2 “story, 50 rooms, :5-:apartments, nicely 
furnished. Clean property, steady patronage. 
Livestock, farming, industrial. 
3. A. LIGGETT AGENCY 
Phone 1 Wall Building 
Roundup, Montana 


SUMMER RENTALS 


Eurila Summer Resort 
Ideal place to spend your vacation. Apartment or 
room with bath-shower. Luxuriously furnished 
with all accommodations, very modern kitchen, 
daily service maid, private sundeck, facing water, 
beach near by. Make reservation now for day, 


week or season. Call Westport Harbor 467W1 
before 4 P. M. or write to 


Eurila Apts.—C. Glasson 
Westport Harbor, R. D., Mass. 














Shinnecock Road, Hampton Bays, 
Long Island, New York 


Fine cool private residence, 7 rooms, 2 baths, 
large living room with fireplace, spacious 
grounds, 5 minutes walk to Shinnecock Bay, 
5 minutes drive to the ocean. 


Phone: WILLIAM F. 


PENNY 
Farmingdale 2-0880, 


Long Island, New York 

















EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 














TO FINANCIAL WORLD 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 








EXPIRE IN JULY?--RENEW PROMPTLY 





Ready July 31. 


rately for $5. 





(J Check here if subscription is NEW . 


For Less Than 6 Cents a Day You Receive: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
_ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks); 


(¢) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; 


(d) Coming Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, newly revised 37th edition. 
Covers over 1,600 stocks, fully indexed. Earliest and most 
useful investor’s ready reference manual we ever published. Book sold sepa- 


eeoeeceere eter eres eee Feet eee eset eeeeeF eet eset eesreetSeeeteeesreeseeseseseseese 


CoCC CCC eT ESTED OEE SHOES HEHEHE EHS EHHEH OE HEHHB EHS HOSEL ESOS E EEE EEE oe eee eeteenesse 


This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 


and 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1951 Revised 288-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(June 27) 


‘ - © Check here if RENEWAL 
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Be EF gem “tensa. 


BOORLE > 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


FREE 





Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 

Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 
Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Sample Page of Charts —A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 

Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Diversified Inflation Hedge—New analysis of 
company long identified with copper mining, 
which is expanding in the fabricating field— 
yield on present dividend rate over 7 per cent. 
Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man’s 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 

Bank & Insurance Stocks—Offering guide of 
available bank and insurance stocks, many 
affording above-average yields and selling at 
a discount on liquidating value. 

Curb Dividend Annual — Complete listing of 
all New York Curb Exchange stocks which 
have paid dividends without interruption for 
ten years and more—prepared in a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet. 

Odd Lot and Round Lot Trading—An inter- 
esting booklet which explains the advantages 
of odd lot trading for both large and small 


investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to 


increasing income, while still maintaining 
adequate safety. 
32 
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<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 + + Seasonal Variation 230 
220 1935 - 39=1008 2 
180 { na 2i5 
160 INDEX OF T 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 | Reserve Board 20 
100 | 1951 ” 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) N DJ FMA 
Trade Indicators ee 
GElectrical Output (KWH). ...-.....0.0seees 6,445 6,734 6,747 6,012 
§$Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 103.2 103.2 103.2 101. 
Peas Car LR 6c nik nde 0 csi Ra essen 744,644 813,326 800,000 805,68) 
r 1951 . 1950 
May 30 June 6 June 13 June 14 
NR ce eawang ews { Federal )... $32,883 $32,332 $32,429 $25,101 
{Total Commercial Loans.. ‘ Reserve |... 19,048 18,992 19,085 14,459 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,332 1,048 1,210 1,654 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ae 30,443 30,207. = 30,555 36,505 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities J... 50,034 50,286 51,133 47,94 
TMoney in Cirewlation. . ...6.65.00 5500 cceecwes 27,461 27,520 27,499 26,99} 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 997 997 937 1,368 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
i 3 —_ J . _— 
pees ema — 13 14 15 a 16 18 19 High tee 
30 Industrials .. 250.03 252.46 254.03 Ex- 253.80 253.53 263.13 238.9 
20 Railroads ... 79.24 79.38 79.86 change 79.64 79.78 90.09 76286 
15 Utilities ..... 42.56 42.43 42.65 Closed 42.71 42.82 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks .....- 91.01 91.48 92.03 | 91.92 91.96 95.93 88.31 
J . 
Details of Stock Trading: ” 14 a. = 18 19 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,060 1,300 1,370 | 1,050 —-1,100 
“penia NN i te ath wck ees 1,056 1,069 1,080 | 1,072 1,108 
Number of Advances..........-- 325 535 521 Ex- 322 285 
Number of Declines ............ 440 273 306 change 484 368 
Number Unchanged ............ 291 261 253 Closed 266 255 
New Highs for 1951............. 5 26 25 | 16 18 
New Lows for 1951... 6066s 6sés 50 39 30 | 38 4] 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.54 98.37, 98.26 | 98.13 97.93 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,540 $2,440 $2,940 | $2,040  $3,07) 
r 1951 , -—1951 Range 
*Average Bond Yields: May 16 May 23 May 36 June 6 June 13 High Low 
Bits; ccommisncainw 2.848% 2.860% 2.871% 2.859% 2.881% 2.881% 2.616% 
es cthavicmaabrnucbak’ 3.143 3.146 3.148 3.184 3.211 3.211 2.876 
rr re 3.385 3.379 3.383 3.447 3.468 3.468 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.33 6.49 6.41 6.37 6.33 6.55 5.97 
20 Railroads ....... 6.39 6.69 6.58 6.53 6.55 6.69 5.62 
oR eer 6.04 6.06 6.04 6.04 6.05 6.09 5.79 
Oe SOE... caccntewed 6.30 6.46 6.38 6.34 6.32 6.46 5.98 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending June 19, 


Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Radio Corporation 


General Motors 


Sinclair Oil 
Socony- Vacuum 


* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split. 


National Power & Light................ 


coer esreeeeeee ese eeeeeeee 


National Distillers Products............. 
Warier” Bros: PiCtteSioioic.sosicicesiacewccies 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration.............. 5 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 


o. 


Shares 

Traded 
146,100 
86,000 
64,000 
61,700 
60,600 
57,800 
52,400 
51,800 
45,800 
45,700 


r——Clos 
June 12 


#5916 
19 
1 
473/, 
39% 
29% 
31% 
11% 
114% 
15534 


FINANCIAL WORD 


ing——— 
June 19 
*647% 
1934 
1 


4844 
40% 
31 
31% 
13% 
123% 
154 


eoege? 








Lyncl 


Mack 


Mair 


Mat 








e i 


10! 
454 
654 
05 
N4) 


~ — Se Sy 











Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 


This is part 17 of a tabulation which 





Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical] record 


will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference, Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not. a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 
ROS. 5 Fas oat are ees 29% 24 23 29% 34% 41% 55 “eed edna aia ewak 
aw Brees. 20 «15% 6K 26% 32 ge a Ge 
“March, ise) Tt Bile SOI ‘ian a 7) er a 
ee ee nea Earnings ..... $0.78 $1.38 $1.16 $1.21 $0.82 $0.82 $1.71 $2.64 $2.15 $1.43 $2.37 
Dividends ‘ 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.50 
Mackintosh-Hemphill _....... ree Listed N “ay — Exchangeys— 3% ‘ 9 8% "a 
LOW 22-000. ‘ ——— ‘ , ; 
Earnings ..._. i$3.47 i$1.70 i$1.38 i$1.21 i$0.99 1$0.51 i$0.07 1$1.16 1$3.73 i$3.61 i$2.22 
Dividends ... 0.62% 0.56 0. 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.52% 1.05 1.00 1.05 
Public Service......__. re __ Listed N Y. Curb Exchange 21% 17% 14% 15% 
me ee June, 1 —— GT 10% 10% 11% 
Earnings ...__ $1.21 $1.16 $1.15 8 $1.28 $1.46 $2.17 $1.79 $1.04 $1.54 $1.71 
Dividends ——————_ Not available 0.58 1.24 1.60 1.20 1.05 0.50 1.00 
Mangel Stores ............. er ee 2 3% 3% 6% 16 41% 56% 20% 16% 144% 18 
OP eke a 1% 1% 14 2% 5% 14% 17 12% 12 13 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.29 $1.48 $2.64 $4.14 $4.90 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 $2.12 $2.40 
Dividends None None None None one $3.57 $2.55 $2.69 $3.87 1.00 1.00 
ischewitz (B.) ......... re 10% 12 10% 10% 14% 18 34 25% 26 27% 31 
_— epee i 9 8% 8% il 1 21% 3% 3 35 27 
Earnings ..... h$1.03 h$1.25 h$3.51 h$1.32 h$5.56 h$2.39 h$3.09 h$3.25 h$3.74 h$2.23 h$2.39 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Ma Consolidated ......._. ee 29 27% 27 35 35 40 60 55 39% 38 41 
_ ees 25 24 24 26 31 33 40% 37 34 31 34% 
Earnings ...__ $2.81 $3.10 $2.51 $3.09 $2.76 $3.01 $6.25 $4.37 $4.95 $4.03 $5.66 
Dividends 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.40 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.40 
Marconi International SE netibteti 1% 2% 2 4 6 6% 6% 5 3% 2% 2% 
arine Comm ftions....Low ....°°°""° 1% 2% l 2 5 5% 4% 2% 2% 2% 1% 
(A. D. R.) Earnings ..._. $0.14 $0.14 $0.32 $0.31 $0.30 $0.31 $0.29 $0.31 8.31% 8.41% 13.87% 
Dividends 0.16 0.14 0.14 0.14 0.14 0.14 0.15 0.15 $0.15 $0.13 $0.10 
Marion Power Shovel........ WOME cveckesd 4% 5 3% 6% 10 13% 19% 10% 13 8% 11% 
Pr te 2 2% 2% 3% 4% 8% 7% 7 8% 4% 6% 
Earnings ...__ $3.40 $3.73 $4.47 $2.96 $3.21 T$1.04 $0.15 $3.55 $4.88 $1.96 $3.76 
Dividends Vone None None None None None None Nene None None None 
Massey-Harris, Ltd. ee 6% 3% 2% “P Pe aa 
OE és 2% 1% 1% ee eke ae ee ne i dias wae 
(After 1-for-2 reverse ee bone Bee 5% 10 9% 14% 18% 20% 20% 21% 40% 
split Fe » 1942)..... ates oe was 2y% 5% 7% 7% 124% 11% 13% 13% 18% 
(Adjusted to 5-f -1 split fF imnings ..... m$0.05 m$0.14 m$0.26 m$0.20 m$0.22 m$0.26 m$0.32 m$0.64 m$1.2] *r$1.94 k$1.93 
1951) Dividends None None None None None None $9.10  $0.22y $0.20 $0.42y $0.42, 
McKee (A. G) Co... BOM esi ocx, Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 30% 33 37 
(Class B) | one tese _ April, 1948 29 25% 27% 
Earnings ...__ $2.17 $2.91 $2.93 $2.32 $1.47 $1.26 $1.63 $2.80 $8.63 $7.39 $8.30 
tvidends 1.25 1.50 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.58 4.00 4.00 4.50 
McWilliams Dredging haceees ee 9% 10% 9 13% 14% 18% 24 15 12% 9% 10% 
aS 4% 5% 6% 8 84 12% 9% 8% 8% 6% 6% 
Earnings ...._ D$0.86 $2.25 $2.43 $1.35 $0.25 D$0.87 $0.04 $3.92 $0.01 D$1.84 $2.26 
Dividends None 0.50 -00 1.00 0.25 None None 0.65 0.60 None 0.60 
Mead Johnson... rr 170% 148 126 150% 165 300 ‘ ey cats 
OE tibiciies: 123 120 90 125 138 144 nee aes al aha rer mista 
(After 10-for-1 split WOM 2a kes Paes) nade ete asks 30 37% 33% 25% 15% 17 
mber, a . __ aeons ieee dine hah ate ee wean 29 25 24 13% 12% 11% 
Earnings wewicc $0.97 $1.01 $0.91 $1.21 $1.06 $0.95 $1.81 $1.61 $1.04 $1.08 $1.23 
Dividends 0.45 0.7 0.65 0.63 0.58 0.60 0.92% 0.90 1.00 0.80 1.06 
Menasco Mfg. Co... High ..... nies i ¥. Curb Exchange—____ 8% 3% 3% 23 3% 
_ eee ——$——— April, 1946 2% 1 1 1 1% 
Earnings Sarders gD$0.21 $0.20 2$0.26 g$0.11 $0.25 $0.38 gD$0.35 gD$1.74 $0.01 $0.27 $0.10 
tvidends None None None None None None None None None None None 
Mesabi WO Shit ies tre ences: a % 1% 1% 2% 4% 7% 11% 63% 7% 6% 10% 
Pk avotcnns 7/16 ¥% 11/16 1 1% 3% 4% 3% 3Y, 3% 5 
Earnings enous Not available 
Dividends <a None None None None None None None None None None None 
TONE ccs ccsceces re 3% 2% 2 3% 4 1254 143% 6% 6% 65% 8 
Low — nore pee ae 1% 1% 1 1% 2% 3 5 3 3% 3% 5% 
Earnings ..... $0.39 $0.57 $0.25 $0.29 $0.22 $0.52 $0.44 $0.69 $1.07 $1.67 $1.56 
ividends 0.25 0. 0.10 0.30 0.30 0.25 None 0.15 0.40 0.60 0.65 
Michaeis Brothers, eee High Wah ahi cede EN ete moms ee Li sted N. ¥. Curb Exchange——_ —$____ ete 
a on pe i ne 
Earnings $0.23 $0.08 8$0.25 gD$0.11 $0.35 $0.27 $0.50 $0.84 $0.60 $0.50 g$0.78 
Dividends Initial payment April ] 0.30 0.4 0.15 30 
Michigan Bumper .. ae 1 % % % pass ona me ; pee ti 
EE Sebecuc, 2. % % 4 5/16 ae Te ites cats haa eens Pre 
(After 1-for-4 Ab eeige vy ets wet 4% 956 9% 8 8% 8% 85% 
split Jan, 1944). <n rm ana ue nade 2% 3 5% 5% 5¥% 4¥ 638 
t Earnings aemat D$0.45 $0.60 $0.26 $0.26 $0.23 $0.04 $0.98 $1.61 $1.57 $1.69 $1.43 
; t Dividends None None None None 0.08 None None 0.36 0.48 0.48 0.70 
Michigan Steg} Tube...... ne 8 6% 4% 6% 10 1934 17% 10% 10% 9% 9% 
Low ee sese te wre 4% _. 354 3% 4 4% 8% 8 7% 7 6% 7% 
Earnings ..... 3$0.95 j$1.81 j$0.66 j$0.72 j$1.02 j$1.46 j$0.42 j$0.76 j$3.06 j$2.34 j$3.21 
Dividends 0.75 0.75 0.40 0.30 0.40 0.75 0.25 0.40 0.75 0.75 0.90 
Michigan Sugar 0 Js 1% 1% 134 1% 1% 6% 5% 3% 2y 13% 2 
Low Mc easrcaus % 4 A % 11/16 1% 2% 1% 1 % l 
Earnings eeae $0.26 2$0.93 2$0.48 2$0.20 gD$0.49 xD$0.03 gD$0.15 $1.92 gD$0.44 zD$0.11 $0.41 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None None None 
Micromatic Hone ae SRE 9 8 5% 6% 15% 26 24% 14% 10 8% 16% 
Low eexeeveves 6% 4% 4% 4% 5% 12% 9% 8% 6% 6% 7% 
Earnings akan $1.41 $2.03 *v$1.10 k$2.78 k$2.39 k$1.56 kD$0.31 kD$0.40 k$0.26 k$1.35 k$1.50 
Dividends 0.25 0.30 0.20 0.20 0.50 0.45 None None None 0.45 0.60 
es 
an, mt to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. m—12 
) eS Ovember 30, r—1] months to October 31. s—Paid in Canadian funds. y—19 months to October 31. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. +On 
Capitalization. tAdjusted for 25% stock dividend 1949. 
rinted by c. 
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Beneath the waves.. a 


EBCo products strengthen our first line of defense | 


EBCo submarines and Canadair aircraft are now Super-fast F-86 “Sabre” jet fighters are being 
in active service, strengthening our far flung de- turned out for the Royal Canadian Air Force by 
fenses under the sea and in the air. Canadair Limited, wholly owned subsidiary of the 


EBCo submarines are in continual operation by Company, which is equipped to design and build 





the U.S. Navy. The Company’s yards at Groton, aircraft of all types, both military and commercial. 







Connecticut, have accelerated work on orders for While all divisions of Electric Boat Company 
submarine construction and conversion. EBCo spe- are now dedicated to our country’s defense, the 
cialists are active in the design and engineering of manufacture of Electro Dynamic motors, E.B.Co. 


new and more advanced types of submersibles. presses and other commercial products continues. 





*Built under license from North American Aviotion, Inc. 


ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 





Highlights from the 51st annual report 


Unfilled Orders At The End of 1950 Increased To $91,260,000T 
from $45,780,000 at the close of the preceding year. 


Sales In 1950 Amounted To $41,754,339 
compared with $45,234,961 in 1949. 
Profit From Operations For The Year Was $2,410,549 
compared with $1,996,180 for the year 1949. 


Earning After Taxes Amounted To $1,395,941 


or $1.52 per common share, in 1950, compared with $432,416 
or $ .13 per common share in 1949. 


Dividends Paid In Cash In 1950 Totaled $1,207,065 
or $1.25 per common share plus $2.00 per share on the preferred. 


Working Capital At The Year End Was $15,007,699 


or $9.48 per common share, after deducting stated value of preferred stock. 


Net Worth At The Year End Amounted To $19,840,191. 
tUnfilled Orders as of May 31, 1951 were $155,000,000 






















